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Imports are Important 


IN CORPORATION MANAGEMENT 


See Pages 18. 24 
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That ‘‘all roads lead to Rome’ 


was literally a fact at one time. It is not 
surprising though, considering that the 
Romans were the only ones who went in 


for roadbuilding. 


And not so many years ago it was generally 
conceded that ‘‘all orders come from the 
Big Boss.’’ Industry was young, personnel 
small and only the Big Boss had the author- 


ity to release an order. 


Roads today lead to a great many places be- 
sides Rome. And from a sales standpoint, 
what more logical road than the one leading 


straight to the man who does the buying? 


We Fcadtinn 
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“WELL, WE’VE DECIDED 


TO HAVE G-E 


DO OUR AIR CONDITIONING” 






i > IE economy of a G-E 
Air Conditioning job 
shows up where real sav- 
ings are made—in steadily 


lower operating and main- 


tenance costs. 


The new G-E condens- 
ing units lead the market with superior performance. 
Automatic controls (a field in which G-E has long 
been supreme) save you money. And G-E equipment 


is built to last. 


Our experience is long and successful. We have 
been designing and building for many years all the 
elements of an air conditioning system—refrigerat- 
ing, heating and air handling equipment. We make 
automatic controls for every sort of application. 
Motors? Condensers? The very names make you 


think of “G-F..”’ 


The job is properly fitted to your needs by a 


well qualified, experienced local G-E dealer and his 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


“FINE... YOU'LL 
SAVE MONEY!” 


| 


G-E-trained air conditioning specialists, with 


responsibility and 24-hour service. 


On top of that, G-E offers a unique sery 
chain stores. Our headquarters engineer, as: 
to your locality, works with you, your archit 
engineer, linking up your headquarters with 


dealers in towns where your stores are. 


There's no half-way in air conditioning. | 
makes your customers and employees comfort 
or it does not. You have too much at stake t 
mit gambling or uncertainty. A G-E job w 
right, and will save you money. Mail the c 
for the whole story. 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Dept. 
Div. 192330, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, information ab 
Air Conditioning. 
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ERVICE does not mean giving something for 
nothing. It does mean prompt and complete 





attention to the buyer’s requirements at the 
lowest possible cost. The vendor who sells serv- 
ice generally sells more of his product along with 
it than his competitor who is content with merely 
filling an order. 


* * 


% The recent conference at Dearborn on the re- 
4 lationship of agriculture, industry, and science, 
| urged expanding production and outlets of aleo- 
hol as one means of restoring a better economic 
and social order. In our boyhood days we were 
taught that most of our social ills were due to 
overconsumption of this commodity. The wheels 
. | of progress turn slowly. 


* * 


The conference added a new word 
Chemurgy—to the vocabulary of busi- 
: | ness. As we understand it, Chemurey 
3 is the science of utilization, of putting 
surplus production into useful form and 

| steering it into economic channels. In 
other words, it’s the antidote for Tech- 
\j | nocraecy. 

| e 4 


P. A.’s Mother Goose 
| Old King Coal 
| Was a merry old soul, 
| A merry old soul was he. 
When competition got too tough 
He ealled himself a utility. 


* * 


Customers are valued aceording to the volume 
and regularity of their orders, and also by the 
prompt settlement of their obligations. Pity 
the P.A. whose company ean not or will not 
back him up by taking eare of the credit situa- 
tion. Such a one recently received the following 
acknowledgment of his order: ‘‘We appreciate 
your unremitting loyalty and patronage. Never- 
theless, we would also appreciate a remittance.’’ 


— 





a ee ee ee ea 


- O. B. 


{Filosofy of Buying) 


A Creed for Buyers 


Four things P.A.s must learn to do 
If they would keep their record true: 


To serve as faithful stewards of the boss’ do! 
Seeking return of honest value as their aim; 


To treat each hopeful vendor equally and fain 


That opportunity for each may be the same 


To represent the firm with courtesy and hon 


Building good will in daily contacts, word 
deed; 

So to respect the standards of their own 
fession 


That others too respect the buyers’ creed 
* * 


I like to see a man proud of his profes 
sion. I also like to see a man so work at 
his job that his profession will be proud 
of him. 


* * 


Taxes to taxes, 

Balance or bust, 

If depression didn’t get you 
Recovery must. 


* * 


Says Hi-Pressure Pete: Jn the cours 
of a good many years of selling, I may 
have lost a few orders, but I have neve 
lost an argument. 


* * 


Curious Cuthbert wonders whether ther 
is any significance in the fact that Inde 
pendence Day, our great patriotic festi 
val, commemorates a protest against go 
ernmental control and nuisance taxes 
and had its inception in the spirit ot 
rugged individualism. 


* * 


With vacation time at hand, lots of P.A.s 


are keeping mm practice by chiseling awa) 
al the old golf score, trying to arrive at 
lower figure. 
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OW would you like it if everything you 

bought was actually worth the price 
you paid, and redeemable at that price if 
unsatisfactory to you? 


We give you this protection because The KEE LOX 
Mfg. Company has developed a carbon paper called 
PAR BRAND — redeemable at par — the price you 


paid, if it does not meet your requirements. 


PAR BRAND will give you Intense Impressions, is 
clean to handle, wonderfully durable and is espe- 


cially desirable for all makes of NOISELESS 
MACHINES 


Settle the question now! Order KEE LOX PAR 
BRAND — in any weight — in any finish. Our pro- 


tective guarantee is on every box. 


KEE LOX MANUFACTURING CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Factory and Home Office 


Kee Lox Branches in all Principal Cities 


Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Dallas Los Angeles Omaha Seattle 
Birmingham Denver Louisville Philadelphia St. Louis 
Boston Detroit Memphis Pittsburgh St. Paul 
Chicago Houston Milwaukee Portland Toledo 
Cincinnati Indianapolis Minneapolis Salt Lake City Tulsa 

New Orleans 


KEE LOX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kee Lox Place 
Rochester, N. Y. 


boxes 
__ of PAR BRAND carbon paper, size * ‘ 


samples 


Please send us ___ 


copies at each writing 
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EVERY PURCHASING AGENT and 
SALES MANAGER NEEDS 


“Ghe 
First Complete 


DIRECTORY 
OF 


NEW ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURERS 


@ The 1936 Directory of New England 
Manufacturers will be the first com- 
plete catalog of New England Industry. 
Published with Editorial Coopera- 
tion of New England Council. 


@ It will be complete... easy to use for 
reference ... informative ... four list- 
ings of each concern being given: 


ALPHABETICAL 

Names of officers or partners sales 
manager and purchasing agent, prod- 
uct, number of factory employees, 
capital. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
Listing under City or Town 


PRODUCT 


Listing under Products Manufactured 


BRAND NAME 
Brand Name or Trade Mark used by 
manufacturers to identify their products 


@ Purchasing agents...sales managers 
... executive officers...each one will 
find this book a useful medium in buy- 
ing, routing of salesmen: in giving de- 
tailed information on 20 percent of the 
nation’s most important industries. 


Your offices will need at least 
one copy of the Directory. 
Pre-publication price $7.50. 


Address communication to 


GEORGE D. HALL, INC. 


261 Franklin Street, Boston 
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N the economie study of commodity prices and 
marketing control, copper has achieved the 
status of a Classic Example. It has all the 
One of the oldest 
of metals in the service of mankind, it is found 


necessary elements of interest. 


in commercial quantities on each of the five con- 
tinents; there is a wide spread in costs of pro- 
duetion due to natural, technical and social con- 
ditions in the several fields, resulting in clearly 
defined marginal supplies; it has broad and 
varied applications, with a score of diversified 
industries taking significant percentages of the 
output; the statistics have been clear and com- 


4 plete, 











Within the span of a decade it has run ihe 
gamut of a runaway market that gave even the 
producers grave concern lest substitute materials 
should capture the market ; the peaceful stability 
! of pegged prices at a relatively modest level; 
\i utter price demoralization and fierce interna- 

tional competition; a degree of code regulation 
F as to quantity and alloeation of production, mar- 
keting channels and practices, and price contro! 
(at exactly one-half of the previously pegged 








price) that was closer akin to agricultural ad- 
ministration policies than to the general indus- 
trial program ; a world-wide pact of production 
within the weeks, 


curtailment; and, past few 


another free market. It has boldly disregarded 


economie laws, and, at the conelusion of each 
successive stage of control, it has strikingly ex- 
emplified the fact that these laws can not be set 


aside, pointing plain morals that few in the in- 


Jae 


dustry have apparently taken the trouble to read. 
The most recent breakdown of domestic prices, 
| however, coming dramatically exactly one month 
atter the legal support of NRA had been with- 
drawn, is less a demonstration of marketing fal- 
lacies in one particular commodity, than of buy- 
ing principles and basie price philosophy. It 
. comes with added significance since the customer 
in the eruecial transaction happened to be a 





)} PRICES AND PROSPERITY 


branch of the federal government, pledged 
the retention of the sound and favorable 
ments of code provisions even atter the cod 


themselves became inoperative. 
The popular contention that prosperity is ne: 
essarily related to a higher price level, and 


| 

; : | 
to be achieved by recapturing an isolated symp | 
tom of the happier era of 1926, has resulted in 
| 


purposeless merry-go-round. It worked, appa 
ently, so long as the buyer had an opportunit | 
to pass along his added costs. But eventually | | 
reaching the ultimate point of use, the reality 


had to be faced. Governmental buyers, having 





no way of passing along the burden except 
the form of unpopular tax increases, have bee 
generally moxe vociferous in voicing their 1 
test than buyers for companies in the current 
progressive distribution. They saw the vaunted 
system of open competitive bidding reduced to 
mockery, costs were mounting, still they had 
buy. 


Earlier in June, the Navy Department was 

faced with a batch of identical quotations o 
copper. Instead of tossing a coin or pareelling 
out the business — unscientific expedients whic 
have hitherto been the governmental buyer’s on!) 
resort — they tossed out the whole transaction 
On a subsequent reopening of bids for a millior 
pounds of the metal, on June 26th, they foun: 
again the real market, the price level at whic! 
producers are willing to sell and at which buys 
are willing to buy. 


A current newspaper item notes that the NRA 
deputy who fathered this code and subsequent 
administered it for a year, is opening a New 
York office to deal in the metal. 
mistically to the many fine contacts he has macs 
It is to be hoped that he has 
also absorbed some concepts of Competitive mat 


He refers opt 
in the industry. 


keting and the temper and prerogatives o! 
buyer. 
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Vacation Without a Worry 


FF for a few days of play — and rest. Days 
too few and precious to share with business 
worries. 


Orders, production, deliveries — all lined up in 
advance — arranged so well that they can be for- 
gotten. Parting instructions to call on Ryerson 


when steel is needed takes care of any emergency 
that may arise. 


We have the steel — every kind, shape and size, 
and we ship at once. More than 93 years of 
steel-service have proved the dependability of 
Ryerson shipments. 


Write for the Ryerson Stock List —''Key” to Immediate Steel 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. CHICAGO 
BUFFALO - CLEVELAND - _ DETROIT 


STEEL: 


MILWAUKEE - $T. LOUIS - CINCINNATI 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - JERSEY CITY 


RYERSON 


SERVICE 
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HEN reference is made to ma- 
terials handling equipment, the 


: 
Bg 
: 
; 
e 


term is very likely to suggest belt 


conveyors, tractors, cranes and 
other expensive and heavy machin- 
ery. There is, however, another 


class of equipment, relatively inex- 





pensive, and readily movable from 


: place to place, which can be made 

cy » to show large savings in a great 
variety of operations. This type of 

equipment includes such items as 

Le, § skid platforms, floor trucks, lift 
of © trucks, stackers, portable cranes 
of and so forth. Their uses are as 


varied as industry. They fit well 
and profitably into thousands of 
operations not directly connected 
with the production line, and there 
are thousands of additional opera- 
tions where will come to be used as 
their advantages beeome known. In 
order to 


show how universally 


equipment of this kind ean be used, 
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HANDLING MATERIALS 
IN PLANT AND STORE-ROOM 


A variety of light portable equipment is available 
for facilitating the movement and storage 
of industrial material and products 


with speed and economy 


FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK 


if very simple means are taken to 
adapt the basic idea to loeal con- 
ditions, it will be interesting to con- 
sider a few of these items and see 
what has been accomplished by an 
intelligent use of them. 


LIFT TRUCKS 

Let us first give our attention to 
lift trueks, with which skid plat- 
forms are of necessity associated. 
The skid platform is simply a wood 
or metal platform raised on feet so 
that the lift truck can be pushed 
under it, raise it off the floor and 
be pulled away by the operator. 
Some skid platforms are made so 
that the lift truck can be pushed 
under either end as well as under 
congested 
Where 


the shape of the platform has to be 


either side, whieh, in 


quarters, is very desirable. 


considerably longer than its width 
on account of the type of material 


it is to hold, or if the load 
heavy, it is best to arrang: 
that the lift truck is pushed 
the narrow end. 

Of course any kind of a 
box may have a skid platform 
so that it may be moved by 
of a lift truck, and this is freq 
lv done. One of the most 
tant features to be watched 
purchasing skid platforms is 
that the steel frame is strong 
erably welded in construction 
that the steel extends all 
around the sides and ends so 
protect the board flooring. 

Lift trucks are made i 


sizes and for lifting capacities 
2000 to 10,000 Ibs. 
in various lengths and widt! 


They ar 


pending on the size of 


platforms they are intend 
handle, and it is therefore 


sary to know fairly accurat: 
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Unloading directly on skid platfcrms saves rehandling later in the plant 


what conditions they will have to 
cater to in the plant before order- 
ing from the manufacturer. One 
maker of this equipment has 725 
standard sizes to choose from. The 
wheels have roller bearings to make 
them easy to pull. Some of them 
have the lifting mechanism worked 
by a foot pedal; with others, usu- 
ally the larger sizes where the ex- 
tra leverage is desirable, the mech- 
anism works by means of the 
handle. Various heights of lifting 
are also available to fit varying con- 
ditions. 


PORTABLE CRANES & STACKERS 
Portable cranes are another of 
the very useful type of equipment 
under construction. They are built 
in almost any height within reason, 
and when this requirement e¢alls for 
too great height to go through door- 
ways and under overhead obstrue- 
tions in the plant they can either 
be made to telescope or they may 
be hinged. The base is provided 
with roller bearing wheels so that 
they may be taken from place to 
place, even while carrying a load, 
and they have handles with which 
they can be pulled around. Some 
of them have hand winches and 
others have power hoists, the mo- 
tors being served by flexible cables. 


The usual capacities are from 500 
to 2000. Ibs. 

Mechanical stackers have a very 
wide field of application. In real- 
itv they are portable elevators. 
They perform the function of a lift 
truck in that the platform of the 
stacker may be pushed under a skid 
platform and raised to any desired 
height within the limits of the ma- 
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chine. They may also be moved 
from place to place with or wit! 

out a load. Some types are hand 
operated and others are electrical!) 
operated, power being supplied by 
means of a flexible cable. They 
are made for loads ranging from 
900 to 5000 Ibs., and the four post 
type of stacker, having a support- 
ing trame at each end of the lifting 
platform, is made for loads up to 
10,000 Ibs., although with this type 
a skid platform cannot be lifted 
directly. Of course the function 
of these stackers, as the name im- 
plies, is to lift up some kind of 
container like a crate or bale, and 


stack it on a shelf or on a pile. 
FLOOR TRUCKS 


Floor trucks are very simple af- 
fairs used for transporting loads 
of some kind from one part of a 
plant to another. While simple, 
they should be of a type to fit the 
particular manner in which they 
are to be used. For instanee, the 
wheels should have roller bearings; 
the sides, and especially the corners 
where they are hable to hit ob- 
structions, should be strong so as 
not to suffer damage. The swivel 


for the wheels, or easters, should 


be provided with ball bearings. 
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Special “body jobs” adapt the lift truck to particular uses, such as handling glass 
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The loeation of the wheels is also 
important, as is the size of the 
wheels. Where factory floors are 
eood, the wheels may be small and 
the loading space increased due to 
the lower truck platform. If the 
floor is poor, larger wheels are 
easier to push. If the truck has to 
be run over door sills, it is best to 
have one wheel at each end extend- 
ing a lesser distance below the plat- 
form than the center wheels, so 
that the truck may be tipped as it 
goes over the sill without disturb- 
ing the balanee and distribution of 
the load. Where some such condi- 
tion does not have to be met, the 
wheels may be placed at each cor- 
ner and at equal height. Of course 
the body of the truek may be just 
a plain platform or it may consist 
of shelves or any other kind of a 
rack or bin suitable for carrying 
any particular type of load. 

From the foregoing it will be 
seen that when purchasing equip- 
ment of this type it is necessary to 
know pretty accurately what serv- 


ice it is to pertorm. In eases in- 


This stacker is a versatile piece of equipment: 
angle for the advertising department, and simplifies transfer filing time in the office 


1935 


volving any unusual problem, it 
would seem advisable to eall in a 
manutacturer’s representative for 
consultation and engineering ad- 
vice. Sometimes a slight variation 
from a standard design will very 
greatly increase the efficiency of 
the machine and at only slight ad- 
ditional cost, if any. Besides this 
there are so many standard types 
available that the advice of an ex- 
pert is well worth the trouble of 


asking for. 
SOME APPLICATIONS 


In order to get some realization 
what it may mean to have this type 
of materials handling equipment in 
a plant it will be of interest to dis- 
cuss briefly a few practical appli- 
cations. For instance at the estab- 
lishment of D. S. Woodberry in 
Boston they use a special device 
for handling crated plate glass 
(whieh sometimes weighs as much 
as 6000 Ibs.) instead of the rollers 
which they formerly used. The 
latter were unsatisfactory because 


of the danger of tipping over and 





breaking the glass or hu 
men. The platform of thi 
device has rollers so that 
may readily be pushed on 
Another interesting exal 
the use of lift trucks, this 


standard type is at the | 


Brewery in Buffalo, wher 
cases of bottles are placed 
platforms as they com: 
trucks, and are taken to st 
lift trucks and are left th 
on the platforms, until t 
wanted at the bottle wash 
chines, when they are 
livered by lift truck. 1 
cases are taken to the loadi 
form and delivered to the 
bile trucks on skid platf 
means of lift trucks. In 1 
the roller conveyors usual! 
in bottling departments are 
mented and made more effi 
the addition of the portab 
ling equipment. 

In the shop of the Lew 
herd Company of Boston 


tools of heht weight are m 


Contin 





it helps to get an unusual camera 
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BUYERS 
ARE 
STILL 
TALKING 
ABOUT 
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THE INFORM-A-SHOW 


RODUCERS and _ distributors 

of industrial materials have 
learned that the surest way to win 
the buyer’s confidence, and inciden- 
tally his orders, is to give him com- 
plete information regarding their 
product and its applications. Keen 
interest is shown at the N. A. P. A. 
Inform-a-Show in the annual award 
for the most instructive exhibit. 
Proudly displayed by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company are 
four handsome trophies (See photo 
below) emblematical of this dis- 
tinction in successive years, as indi- 
sated by the ballots of appreciative 
purchasing men. 





% 


& WIRE COMPANY: 


MeSTATES STEEL COPIA ON SSSA. 
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CO-ORDINATED TRANSPORTATION 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A WORKABLE PROGRAM 


This important question, confused by historical 


and property considerations, can be solved only 


by going back to fundamentals of public service 


HE intensity of the present in- 

terest in the co-ordination of 
the transportation facilities of the 
United States, and the critical dis- 
eussion of the various and varied 
plans of co-ordination advanced in 
recent months, make it desirable to 
restate the aims and objectives of 
co-ordination in the field of trans- 
portation, to re-examine the ways 
and means by which co-ordination 
may be effected, and to summarize 
the essentials of a policy with re- 
spect to co-ordination. 

The necessity of doing ‘these 
things is apparent to anyone who 
has read or heard any of the highly 
controversial ideas upon the subject 
Much of the dis- 
cussion is misleading and often be- 


in recent years. 


side the point beeause the protago- 
nists of various conflicting points 
of view and interests read into the 
term ‘‘e¢o-ordination’’ meanings 
which sometimes are entirely for- 
eign to the correct meaning of the 
term, which are usually accounted 
for by the bias of the persons’ in- 
terests, 

The term ‘‘eo-ordination’’ in its 


proper sense means placing the 
things co-ordinated into equality 
of rank or importance and bringing 
them into mutual or reciprocal re- 
lationship. As applied to trans- 


portation, the use of the term im- 


G. LLOYD WILSON 


Professor of Commerce and Transportation 


University of Pennsylvania 


plies the bringing together of the 
various instrumentalities of trans- 
portation; including railroads, ex- 
press companies, electrie railways, 
water transportation carriers, high- 
way transportation carriers, and 
air transport companies—as publie 
utilities or publie service companies 

into harmonious working rela- 
tionship in order to prevent the 
utter demoralization of the mag- 
nificent transport properties of the 
United States through unnecessar- 
ily destructive competition, uneco- 
nomie rate cutting, duplication of 
services, improper relationships, 
regulation 
and ill-considered practices with re- 


unwise differences in 


spect to taxation. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
Some very competent transpor- 
tation authorities have used the 


word ‘‘correlation’’ in discussing 
the ideal in railroad-highway rela- 
tionship, instead of the more com- 
monly used word *‘‘ co-ordination. ’’ 
They avoid the use of the term ‘‘¢o- 
ordination’’ for the same reason 
that the present writer prefers to 
use it: because of the connotation 
of equality in rank and importance. 
The railroads of the United States 
far exceed other agencies of trans- 
portation, including the common 


and contract motor freight earriers 


judged by the criterion of thi 
ber of ton-miles transported 

haul service. If, however, 

ume of freight traffic trans 
in the terminals between 

and the places of business + 
pers and consignees is con 
—as it should be,—the imp« 
of the motor carrier in ou! 
portation system becomes 

ingly manifest. 

However, it is not only 
ume of business transport: 
the importance of the servic 
should be considered in ap 
ing the problem of adjustii 
road and highway earrier 1 
ships. Hach service tends 
plement the other, if econom 
used. The motor carrier 
railroad in an ideal working 
tionship should be used to p: 
services which the other can 
at all or can not do so effi 
Kach type of carrier should be 
sidered of co-ordinate impor 
and their services should be bi 
into the reciprocal relations! 
is dictated by economic con 
tions of relative efficiency 
the sporting considerations 
play. A co-ordinated trai 
tion system would embrac 
tegrate all forms of transpo 
facilities in which each typ 
perform the kinds of sery 
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which it is best fitted, considering 
costs and the public convenience. 
NO PANACEA 

Some recent commentators upon 
the principles and practices of co- 
ordination of transportation facili- 
ties have criticized the idea as be- 
ing a vague sort of panacea for all 
kinds of transportation ills. It is 
difficult to understand the point of 
view of these critics because it has 
been repeatedly stated by propon- 
ents of co-ordination that the vari- 
ous transportation utilities should 
be brought into ‘‘ harmonious work- 
ing relationship’’ and ‘‘each type 
of earrier should be used in the 
field in which it is relatively more 
efficient than other types of car- 
riers,’ and ‘‘unnecessary and de- 
structive competition should be 
eliminated. ’’ 

This does not necessarily mean 
granting to each type of carrier a 
complete monopoly in any given 
field or using certain types of ear- 
riers in certain areas of activity or 
It does 
not mean using motor transporta- 


for certain distances only. 





THI 


tion exclusively for short haul traf- 
fic, railroads for middle distance 
hauls, or steamships exclusively for 
long hauls. 

The problem is not so simple as 
that! 
careful study of the relative costs 


It means or should mean the 


of performing various types of 
transportation services and in ¢on- 
nection with various types of serv- 
ices, so that no services would be 
performed at less than compensa- 
tory rates and the obviously inef- 
ficient carriers eliminated from un- 
profitable fields without financial 
ruin to themselves and to other ear- 
riers. It means the careful com- 
parison of convenience, speed and 
economy of moving different kinds 
of freight between specific points 
of origin and destination via vari- 
ous types of transportation carriers. 


COSTS 


Comparisons of cost should in- 
clude the ‘‘over-all’’ costs of trans 
portation including : 

1. The cost of 


packing the goods for movement by 


preparing and 


Ewing Galloway 
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railroad, railway express, steam 
ship, motor or air earriers, suc! 
being based upon the reasonab! 
shipping protection needs of the 
respective forms of transportation 

2. The relative gross weights o| 
the freight packed for movement 


via these alternative means ot 


transportation, 

3. Cartage charges at the point 
of origin from the store-door of thi 
shipper to the carrier's depot, 

4. The line-haul or station-to 
station charges of the various ¢a1 
riers, 

>. The special charges incident 
to the transportation services, 

6. Cartage charges at the point 
of destination from the earrier’s 
depot to the consignee’s place Ol 
business, and 

7. Insurance charges based upon 
the risk ineident to the particular 
form of transportation to equalize 
the liability of all types of carriers. 

These cost comparisons, — of 
course, must be made under ¢on- 
ditions of regulation and taxation 
substantially fair to all types ol 
transportation agencies; otherwise 
the publie will bear, unwittingly, 
part of the costs of transportation 
in the form of general taxation. 

The various carriers may be used 
singly or in combination to perform 
given transportation services in 
which the *‘over-all’’ costs of trans- 
portation are in their favor. It 
may not be possible to aseertain 
exact costs of transportation in all 
cases due to the fact that transpor- 
tation services are performed under 
conditions of joint cost, that is, a 
different 
performed in connection with dif- 


number of services are 
ferent lengths of hauls and various 
Better 
cost finding, however, is one of the 


commodities at one time. 


outstanding needs in the field of 
transportation economies, and it is 
highly probable that in the near 
future we may have much more 
adequate cost data based upon the 
isolation of known costs and the 
allocation of cost items which ean 
not be placed with absolute cer- 
tainty according to the judgement 
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of the cost accountants and econo- 
mists compiling the costs. 

One of the important results of 
the intensive study of transporta- 
tion services and practices by the 
staff of the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation should be much 
better information with respect to 
the ascertainable and_ allocatable 
costs of performing various types 
of transportation services. 


COMPLICATIONS 

There is nothing to be gained by 
vainly discussing whether or not 
the railroads were relatively slow 
to appreciate the growing impor- 
tance of the motor truck and bus 
as Means of Improving transporta- 
tion services. That is history. The 
problem before us now is to achieve 
the goal of better relationship be- 
tween rail and highway transporta- 
tion under existing conditions. 

The success of the motor truck 
and the motor bus in attracting 
traffic away from the traditional 
railroad channels is often under- 
estimated. The total merchandise 
or ‘‘less than earload’’ freight 
transported by all land carriers in 
1932 amounted to about 52,000,000 
tons. Rail, railway express and 
freight forwarders — transported 
nearly 20,000,000 tons of this traffic 
by rail, while over 32,000,000 tons 
are estimated to have moved by 
highway private haulers, contract 
carriers and common earriers. The 
ratio of ‘‘earload’’ traffie trans- 
ported by highway, in proportion 
to that transported by railroad is 
much lower, of course, due to the 
larger unit of movement, but it is 
nevertheless a very substantial per- 
centage of the total freight traffic 
movement in the United States. 

Although there is little doubt 
that the integration of railroad and 
motor transportation facilities 
would have been somewhat less dif- 
ficult to arrange a deeade ago, there 
are reasons to believe that the task 
will not be a superhuman one at 
this time, 

In the first place there has been 
a considerable amount of progress 
made in developing larger and 
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often sounder motor truck and bus 
companies, which, in some cases at 
least, have indicated their appreci- 
ation of the advantages of eo-ordi- 
nating rail and highway transpor- 
tation under conditions of mutual 
fairness and advantage to railroad 
and motor transportation eom- 
panies. 

Secondly, there is an increasing 
recognition of the importance and 
the necessity of fair and construe- 
tive state and federal regulation of 
rail and highway transportation 
among railroad and motor trans- 
port executives, as well as upon the 
part of the public and their repre- 
sentatives in State legislatures, in 
Congress, and in the state and fed- 
eral administrations. 

Finally, considerable progress 
has been made in dispelling one of 
the erroneous but persistent impli- 
cations read into the word ‘‘eo- 
ordination’’ or similar deseriptive 
words that the notion implied the 
domination of other forms of trans- 
portation of the railroads. Such an 


implication is not properly drawn 


from the true meaning of the 


‘*¢o-ordination’’ because the 
‘*eo’’ implies equality of r 
ship and the integration 

transportation facilities u 
basis of equality. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


The co-ordination of tran 


tion facilities sought to be ac 


‘an be brought about in a} 
ot ways: 


First, by the ownershij 
operation of motor trucks 
busses by railroad companies 


Second, by the ownershi 


operation of motor vehicles 
sidiary companies organized 


railroads; 


Third, by the employm 


railroads of the services « 
truck and bus companies as 


to perform certain services 


can be performed more effi 


by motor than by rail; 
Fourth, by the establishn 


joint through rates and rout 


rail and highway earriers 


necting carriers; and 
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Fifth, by the creation of trans- 
portation companies which will pro- 
vide railroad and highway, and 
perhaps waterway and air trans- 
portation services as parts of gen- 


eral transportation. 
FAIRNESS 


Any policy of co-ordination or 
correlation of rail and highway 
transportation, if it is to be sue- 
cessful in the fullest sense, must be 
based upon fairness to all types of 
carriers ; the economic utilization of 
each type of carrier in the field 
where it is relatively efficient as 
determined by the results of com- 
prehensive and fair experimenta- 
tion; and fair and constructive 
state and federal regulation. 


The co-ordination or correlation 
of transportation facilities of a 
comprehensive scale and construe- 
tive character would be beneficial 
to highway and rail transportation 
as well as in the public interest. 
For a short time certain bargain- 
hunting shippers and travelers may 
obtain low rates and fares which 
are below true economic costs, but 
there is unmistakable evidence that 
the demoralization of rate and fare 
structures as a result of excessive 
competition is never to the best 
interests of the carriers or the pub- 
lic. If the present conditions of 
destructive competition and the 
duplication of services and facili- 
ties in the field of transportation 
are permitted to continue, the 
intrinsically sound and _ splendid 
transportation system of the United 
States will tend to rend itself apart 
like a machine without a governor. 
Our choice is between co-ordination 
or chaos, between correlation or 
destruction. 


REGULATION 


It is impossible to conceive of 
co-ordination or correlation with- 
eut a constructive poliey of regu- 
lation and taxation equitable and 
fair to all forms of transportation. 
The present wide differences in the 
regulatory policies of the states of 
the United States are absurd as 
well as harmful to the interests of 


THI 


The lack 


of Federal regulation of common 


earriers and the public. 


carrier motor transportation is de- 
plorable from the points of view of 
the best interests of the motor car- 
riers, the railroads, and the public. 
Reputable motor carriers are strug- 
gling to maintain service and com- 
pensatory rates in face of over- 
whelming and often desperate com- 
petition of a swarm of motor truck 
and bus companies in intrastate 
and interstate commerce. 

The publie is bombarded with ver- 
itable barrages of propaganda and 
counter-propaganda from the rival 
artillery, while the infantry of the 
rival armies advance or retreat 
under cover of the bombardment 
and occasionally are caught be- 
tween or in their own barrages as a 
result of tactical blunders. It is 
no wonder that the publie stands 
bewildered and endangered in the 
midst of this remarkable display 
of verbal pyrotechnics. It is be- 
coming increasingly aware that in 
the long run it will pay the bill 
for the wastefully expended am- 
munition. 

Shall our policies, state and Fed- 
eral, tend toward the relaxation of 
railroad regulation, as many insist 
eloquently but not always logically, 
or should it tend toward the more 
comprehensive and uniform regu- 
lations of all types of transporta- 
tion. 


OBJECTIVES 

It is respectfully submitted that 
our federal and state regulatory 
policies should be developed along 
the line of regulating all types of 
transportation carriers for hire 
upon a fair and constructive basis 
so as to achieve the following re- 
sults: 

1. The assurance of adequate 
transportation services of the vari- 
ous kinds required by the publie 


‘In particular cases under modern 


industrial and commercial condi- 
tions; 


2. The protection of the publie 


against unjust and unreasonable 
discrimination and against unrea- 
sonable rates and charges: 
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» 


3. The protection of the carrie 
against destructive competition o| 
the same or different kinds of eai 
riers ; 

4+. The protection of the inter 
ests of the workers in each field of 
transportation ; 

>. The conservation, as far as 
possible, of the investments made 
in good faith in each type of ear- 
rier ; 

6. The maintenance of reason 
able compensatory rates and fares 
to all types of carriers; and 

7. The fair and adequate ap- 
portionment of the burden of taxes. 

It is not the purpose of this dis 
cussion to formulate a full pro- 
gram but to urge that a program 
be worked out and to suggest the 
fundamental considerations — that 
should shape the policy. 

The problem is a challenge to the 
research ability of economists, en- 
gineers and political scientists, to 
the lawyer, financier and legislator, 
and to the spirit of fair play of all 
types of carriers and the public. 


PRINCIPLES 


The problem is not a single prob- 
lem but a series of interrelated 
problems. 

First, the types of transportation 
services required to serve shippers 
and travelers under modern indus- 
trial and commercial conditions, 
and present-day social and eco- 
nomic life must be determined. 

Second, the carriers and combi- 
nations of carriers best suited to 
perform the necessary services un- 
der conditions of greatest efficiency 
must be determined by the obser 
vation of the actual results of oper- 
ation under varying conditions. 

Third, the services of various 
types of carriers must be brought 
into harmonious and mutually sat- 
istactory working arrangements to 
afford 


transportation services to serve the 


complete and adequate 
public and to conserve the carriers’ 
best interests. 

Fourth, the type of federal and 
state regulation best suited to regu- 
late all types of transportation car 


Continued on page 80 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A summary of the month's developments in the | 
. 





essential phases of the basic commodity markets 


SUPPLY DEMAND MARKET 


























COAL | 
| 
ITUMINOUS coal production was Demand is routine, with little ap- Price reports since the t 1] 
well sustained up to mid-June, but parent uneasiness on account of the of code minimums indicat | 

f dropped sharply—almost 50%—in the labor situation or pending legislation, adherence to the prevailing | / 

‘a third week. The wage agreement, due and tended to slacken after the second seale, but with more oper + | 

to expire on June 16th, has been twice extension of current wage agreements, spread price cutting than w | | 

: extended, and the truce will carry on in view of ample reserves. Industrial regulations. Distress coal 
until August Ist. The curtailment in consumers seem to be convineed that far been kept out of leadi 
operations, independently of the labor any marked upturn in fuel require- trial centers in any substa 
situation is a good indication of avail- ments will be a sufficient inducement tities. Anthracite prices 
able stocks. Total production for the for miners and operators to reach a sumer in the New York area y 
first half of the year was about 6 mil- prompt and satisfactory wage basis. vanced on July Ist, the ine: | 

: lion tons greater than in 1934, as ing from 25 cents per ton os , 

; against somewhat lower consumption. wheat to 75 cents per ton o1 
Stocks at mine and held by major prepared sizes. | 
consumers are large, and there is some 
dumping of surplus in Canada and at : ¢ | 
Lake ports. i 

> } 

: || 

: | | 

‘i 

| COPPER i 

& : | 

OPPER statistics issued in June | 

show a reduction in world stocks Sales reports having been discon- After holding nearly a mont , 

§ during May (first month of the re- tinued last month, no aecurate check 9 cent code price, against th f 

i duced production agreement) amount- is now available on domestic copper of ‘‘outside’’ copper at 8.25 | 

A ing to 3,490 tons of which 3000 tons consumption or purchases. Demand, foreign metal at 7.30, the ma 
were taken from U. 8. stocks. Pro however, is reputed to be light and to 8 cents in the closing we { 
ducers are expected to make every = shipments in restricted volume. Such Other changes affecting pric ie | 
fort to maintain this agreement, which a development is normal for this sea- rates on copper, brass a Wey 
is of course quite independent of the son, but it has been predicted in some products were reduced in t 

. code. In the Gomentin trade, however, quarters that deferred buying in re- eastern area. and the fou rhe f 

) i stocks of ‘‘outside’’ copper, outlawed cent months would bolster up the eur- RY te 

, for the past year, came on the market rent demand. 

; in increasing volume and a large Ken 

: necott mine in Washington came back 

F into operation after a two year shut 

4 down. 

. rae 
| cotton = 
‘ HE crop survey of the American 
Cotton Co-operative Association, re- 
leased on July Ist, indicates an acre- World consumption of cotton was Raw cotton prices regist | 
age of 30,151,000 acres and a probable high in May. Foreign growths have vance of 100 points fro 
crop of 10% million bales, the latter contributed 54.6% of the total over low, regaining about halt 
figure being subject to some revision the past year instead of the 40% which followed the NRA 
when results of flood conditions in which was considered normal a few standing now at appro 
Arkansas and Louisiana are more fully years ago. Mill schedules in this level indieated by crop cor 
known. The crop is about three weeks country have been curtailed approxi- dependent of acreage resti i| i 


) 


late, and rather uneven in quality. mately 25% for July. loan values. 
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ms IRON & STEEL 

ain 

rf i : Eien operating rate in steel industry 


sagged slightly in June, holding 
around 41% in the Youngstown area 
and below 35% at Pittsburgh. <A large 
part of this decline is of a seasonal 
nature. So far as can be determined 
from operating schedules, it is ex- 
pected that the recession will be less 
severe and of shorter duration than 
in 1934. 


LUMBER 


4 UMBER output rose in June, and 

several northwestern mills _ re- 
; opened under martial law during the 
month. On July Ist, after nine weeks 
of strike conditions and wage negotia- 
tions involving more than 30,000 work- 
ers, a satisfactory settlement seemed 
to be in prospect, with some 4,000 men 
returning to work in the Long-Bell, 
Weyerhaueser, and Inman-Poulson op 
erations, with other mills expected to 


reach a similar agreement. 





NAVAL STORES 


— of turpentine at Savannah 
and Jacksonville were built up 


about 10% during June, while rosin 


—— 
ee 3 





stocks showed only a slight change. 


73 


This is not regarded as a healthy situ- 
ation in the trade in view of the fact 
that the spring peak of demand is 
already past and the season of largest 


receipts is nearly at hand. 


) PAPER 


—ipeeeaglepagele production in Canada 


a i and the United States has re- 
i, _ ae 
i * ; covered from the low rates prevailing 
'h de 5 
, ae two months ago and totals for the 
Fs second quarter are in good volume, 
me. i with stocks further reduced and ship- 
\ off ( . 5 
i Hs ments moderately in excess of current 
Pe, s 
iT production. 
ae 
> b 
t @ ; 
1: 
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DEMAND 


Analysis of tonnage during June 
shows a more even distribution than 
for some time past, with a miscel 
laneous demand developing to compen 
sate for sharp contraction in orders 
from the automobile and food can 


ning industries. 


Lumber requirements continued 
steady at approximately the 1934 level. 
Following a slump in early June, ship 
ments and new business showed an up 
ward swing, as high as 20% in excess 
of the corresponding figure for last 


year. 





Demand has been consistently light. 
Purchases are for requirements only, 
and buying policy continues on a hand 


to-mouth basis. 


Demand for paper products is un 
even: newsprint, well maintained; 
chemical pulp, fair; mechanical pulp, 
weak; coarse papers, limited except 
for activity on summer specialties in 
cluding paper cups, plates and nap 
kins; fine papers, fair; box board, 


weak. 
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MARKET 


The price structure in steel remains 
substantially unchanged, as third quar 
ter quotations were filed prior to the 
voiding of NRA and are being fairly 
well observed. Scrap prices have 
dropped with curtailed production 
schedules, and this market is distinctly 
soft. 


Lumber prices, which have been firm 
throughout the period of the strike, 
showed sharply advancing trends at 
the turn of the month, with Souther 
pine reaching new high quotations for 
the year after registering a 15% ad 


vance in the second half of the month 


Turpentine prices continued to de 
cline during June, standing at 4814 
cents, carlots ex dock, at the close of 
the month, a new low figure for the 
year. Rosin prices were slightly up, 
and firming Amendments offered by 
the House Agricultural Committee pro 
pose marketing agreements on turpen 
tine and tobacco in addition to the 
original plan affecting milk, fruit, 


rents and vegetables. 


Price levels fairly well maintained 
exeept for box board, which deelined 
20% to a new low mark of $30. Pulj 
prices are firmer following the an 
nouncement of policy by Seandinaviat 


producers to hold to American market 


levels. 
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SUPPLY 


PETROLEUM 


ORLD output of petroleum = ad- 

vanced about 3% in May and 
June. Domestic production increased 
notably in California and Texas, with 
gains also reported from Oklahoma 
fields. Pennsylvania production has 
been somewhat curtailed. ‘* Hot’’ oil 
showed creeping gains. Daily allow- 
able production in Texas for July was 
reduced to 1,063,387 barrels, about 
2,600 below prevailing averages and 
1,013 less than the market demand 
estimate of the Bureau of Mines. 
Stocks of gasoline were reduced by 


heavy seasonal demand. 


RUBBER 


UNE shipments of crude rubber 

were relatively high in anticipa- 
tion of the new schedule, effective 
July Ist, by which shipments from 
growing countries during the second 
half of the year are reduced to 65% 
of the basie quotas. Stocks, both in 
the hands of exporters and those held 
by consumers, were further reduced. 
The restriction program was tightened 
by the imposition of a higher export 
duty on Dutch native rubber. 


TIN 


UNE statistics indicated a redue- 

tion in visible supplies in the 
amount of 2,445 tons, leaving a total 
of 14,275 tons, only 573 tons above 
the figure of last December, which was 
the lowest total recorded in a decade. 
Spot tin is scarce. American deliv- 
eries in June were 4,615 tons, an aver- 
age figure close to actual consumption. 
4,040 tons afloat is also low, and the 
carryover from Straits Settlements 
was decreased by one-third. The In- 
ternational Tin Committee has author- 
ized an inerease in production and ex 
port from 45 to 50% of standard, 
representing an advance of 690 tons 


per month. 


ZINC 


percep of labor difficulties 
in the tri-State district brought 
conditions back to normal, with pro- 
duction again in full swing. Con- 
struction has been resumed on the 
Whitehead Mill, The Early Bird at 
Cardin is practically ready to resume 
operations, and a new tailing mill at 
Waco will increase production about 
400 tons per week. 


July 1935 


DEMAND 


Consumption of gasoline was heavy, 
with indications of a record year both 
in respect to mileage and gallonage. 
Jobbing demand was brisk and a good 
volume developed in cargo lots in the 
Gulf markets. Heating oil is also in 


unexpectedly good demand. 





Demand for rubber actuals was 
light. A considerable proportion of 
exchange activity consisted of switeh- 
ing July contracts to December de- 
livery, and some interest was shown 
in 1936 deliveries. World consump- 


tion is running slightly under 1934. 





The outlook for consumption eon- 
tinues very bright, with a large pack 
of vegetables in prospect, a new ap- 
plication of major importance in re- 
tail beer containers expected to ac- 
count for 2 million boxes of tin plate 
a year, and the scheduling of new 
automobile models two months earlier 


than usual. 





Shipments were in good volume, 
sales relatively light, backlog of un- 
filled orders satisfactory though con- 
siderably reduced from the high fig- 
ures built up during the strike period. 
Purchases of ore by smelters were 


heavy. 


MARKET 


The gasoline price struct 
showed weakness inconsistent 
mand, particularly in the eas 
tail markets, leading to 
by independent marketers t 
larger producers and refiners 
gaged in a concerted effort t 
margins through subsidiary 
outlets with + effect of s 


out the independents. 


Fluctuations in the rubbe 


were relatively narrow, betwe: 


7/16 and 12-13/16 cents, pric 


ing to soften toward the end 
Contradictory reports in the t 


ket inelude tentative announe 


a 20% advance due to increase 


ating costs and an actual li! 
of tires at 10% below list 
vival of the ‘‘free tube’’ offe 
the same period. 


Tin prices strengthened du 
from a low point of 50.5 « 
cents for spot metal at the 
the month, while futures we 
what weaker. Part of the 
was due to a rise in Sterling 
but the greater share is attri 
good current demand and 
of producers to hold product 
to the indicated figure. Evy 
this relationship is found in 
that prices rose on the ann 


otf moderately increased qui 


T 


general impression being that 


greater allowable  productior 


have been in order. 


The primary zine market lhe 
at 4.30 eents, some second his 


prices 


moving at 4.25. Ore j; 


$2 per ton, to $27 and $28, 
at the mid-month, this being 
change over a long period 

vance was not directly reflect 


zine quotations but strengtl 


tone of the market. 
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THE NEWS 


IMPORTS BELOW COST 


NEW YORK—No production executive has yet solved 
the problem of how to manufacture consistently below 
the cost of production. No sales manager or aeccount- 
ant can wangle a profit out of sales below that level. 
No ethical or far sighted buyer seeks such a quotation. 
But now to the plague of lower cost products from 
Japan, without benefit of American wage standards, 
is added the threat of dumping German made goods 
upon world markets (See cover photo) at prices made 
possible only through a four hundred million dollar 
subsidy ‘‘contributed’’ to the Economie Ministry by 
the industrialists of that country. Explanation of- 
fered by astute Dr. Schacht, who holds the Economic 
portfolio in conjunction with his position as President 
of the Reichsbank: the plan is projected less as a 
matter of trade policy than by the financial desir- 
ability of equalizing the un-devalued mark with the 
depressed dollar, pound and yen. The subsidy is paid 
in marks, the goods are to be paid for in foreign cur- 
rencies which, he adds, will be promptly used in the 
purchase of foreign materials urgently needed in 
Germany. 


TEMPLE OF JUSTICE 


WASHINGTON 
term by their climactic and unanimous denunciation 


Having coneluded a momentous 


of New Deal methods, the United States Supreme 
Court adjourned for the summer and quit for all time 
the familiar semi-circular chamber in the Capitol 
building where they have convened for three quarters 
of a century since the Senate discarded the room and 
moved to more commodious quarters in the North 
Wing. When they reconvene, it will be in the hand- 
some ten million dollar building (See Fig. 1) just 
completed across the Capitol plaza, ‘‘where,’’ as one 
of the sage judges remarked in lighter vein, ‘‘ we shall 
rattle around like nine black cockroaches in the Temple 
of Karnak.’’ Administration men, still smarting from 
the latest setback and muttering dark plans to rewrite 
the Constitution, issued no bulletins to correct the 
simile. 


HEAD MAN FOR RECOVERY 


WASHINGTON—With dynamie General Johnson, 
original head of the national industrial recovery pro- 
gram, briefly located in New York to direct the spend- 
ing of 78 millions for relief, Donald Riehberg onee 
more in private practice, Clay Williams and his Re- 


covery Board dissolved to engage in secular pursuits, 
the skeletonized NRA, extended for another nine 
months, turns to James L. O'Neill (See Fig. 2) to 
vuide its destinies as Acting Administrator for Re 
covery. Vice President of New York’s Guaranty 
Trust Company, and with six months of service as 
Control Officer of NRA, Mr. O'Neill is familiar with 
the desires and methods of business and of the Ad- 
ministration. More deliberate in his decisions than 
any of his predecessors, but not less incisive in action, 
he has the big task of re-assembling the fragments of 
the earlier plan and placing them upon a sound foun- 
dation, of achieving results under voluntary codes. 


PULP FROM PINE 


SAVANNAL Among the natural 


Georgia are acres upon acres of weedy slash pine 


resourees of 
(See Fig. 5), growing at the rate of six feet per year 
and ready for harvest in one quarter to one half the 
time required for Canadian spruce to come to ma- 
turity. Unfortunately, however, the harvest was a 
barren one for the reason that technical ingenuity had 
failed to find a practicable commercial application for 
the abundant and quick sprouting fibres. For more 
than a decade, Dr. C. H. Herty, subsidized by the 
State, the Chemical Foundation, and the Industria! 
Committee of Savannah, has labored to the end of 
establishing a great newsprint industry in the South, 
has succeeded in making many headlines but only one 
small lot of paper on which to print them—enough 
for one day’s edition of ten local journals in 1933. 
sut this month more tangible results have appeared 
in the final approval of plans for a 4 million dollar 
pine pulp mill at Savannah, projected by the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation for the production of coarse 


brown wrapping paper. The new industry will pro- 


vide employment for 1500 hands, is visioned as the 


start of a development that may yet bring about a 


southerly shift in the greater (million ton) field of 


newsprint manufacture. 


RETAIL PRICE MAINTENANCE 
ALBANY 


Hope and dream of small independent 


retailers, of manufacturers seeking monopolistie privi- 
lege through the registry of trade-marks, and of inter- 
mediate distributors, is the right of the manufacturer 
to name the resale price of his product. Roundly eon- 
demned by Congress in the Capper-Kelly legislation. 
and forbidden in an early policy memorandum of 


price-minded NRA, it has been defended by such jur 
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ists as Justice Brandeis, has been practically achieved 
in the automobile industry and by some keen dis- 
tributors in lesser lines, prevailed for a brief space 


oe pres eee tm 


under the code tor booksellers, and has been affirmed 


by local law in a half dozen States of the Union. To 
this latter list was added New York State when Gov- 
ernor Herbert Lehman (See Fig. 4) unexpectedly 
signed the Crawford-Feld Bill with the emphatic state- 
ment that it was not a price-fixing measure but sound 


economies ‘‘to protect trade-mark owners, distributors 
; and the general public against injurious and uneco- 
nomi¢ practices.’” Opponents of the bill question its 
validity under the judiciously worded Borah amend- 
ment, raised the issue of interstate commerce, prom- 
ised an early test in court. 





BARTER IN STEEL 
PITTSBURGH—Outerowth of price uniformity un- 


der the steel code was a predilection among industrial- 





ists who were consumers of steel and producers of 


scrap to return to the methods of barter, exchanging 


OPE 


their scrap, which was bought and sold on a free mar- 
ket, for the rigidly price-controlled metal, thus avoid- 
ing the embarrassing intervention of monetary stand- 


See 


ards whieh might have indicated a fictitiously high 
scrap value in lieu of anti-code price concessions. 


i Continuation of this practice to an extent estimated 
as high as 30% of mill scrap purchases is of serious 
concern to the middleman, who is eliminated in such 
transactions. Further working against the interests 
of the scrap dealer is the recommendation of the Rail- 
road Co-ordinator that the earriers break up and 


ee 


scrap their own equipment, with the suggestion that 
several carriers combine to establish a central dis- 


endow 


mantling plant, which would thus eliminate private 
scrapping enterprises which are set up on wheels to 
move to whatever railroad yard demands their services. 
A committee from the Institute of Serap Tron and 
Steel has accordingly been appointed to ‘‘educate”’ 
the steel makers, principal clients of the serap trade, 
and resell the industry on the value of the scrap 
dealer and his function. Also on their prospect list 
in this sales campaign are governmental authorities. 
L They will point out that the serap dealer is (1) essen 
tially a manufacturer — collecting, cutting, sorting: 


r (2) a banker, financing storage until needed; (3) a 
. stabilizing factor, broadening the market and defining 
.. prices; (4) a large employer of labor; (5) a well 


organized and ethieal industry. 


Photos by Acme, Ewing Galloway, Harris § Ewing 
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PRICES AND STOCK RECORDS 


There are three accepted methods of calculating 


current monetary values of a stock inventory. This 


article briefly sets forth the principles of each 


plan and outlines the basic record forms required 


NVENTORY records have two 

purposes. They serve as a check 
on (1) the quantity of materials 
on hand and (2) the ameunt ot 
the investment represented. 

In the evolution of management 
accounting these two phases de- 
veloped separately. The perpetual 
stores record was early recognized 
as essential to smooth operation, to 
avoid duplication and unbalanced 
stocks and to forestall the costly 
alternatives of production delays 
or emergeney purchases. Manage- 
ment was still content to consider 
the financial phase only on the 
basis of a spot check at the time 
of the semi-annual inventory, as a 
means of determining the current 
financial position of the company. 

More recently, the desirability of 
accurate day to day knowledge of 
carrying costs and inventory invest- 
ment became apparent, and with 
the advent of scientific cost aec- 
counting such records became in- 
dispensable. The logical method of 
recording and keeping this infor- 
mation, which has its source in the 
vendor’s invoice checked against 
actual receiving reports, was to in- 
corporate it as an integral part of 
the perpetual stores record, derived 
from the same souree. Under this 
plan, which has been widely 
adopted, a single, complete master 
record is available to all depart- 
ments having use for such infor- 
mation, posting is simplified, and 
duplication of effort is eliminated. 

From the accounting standpoint, 
a stores ledger which carries mone- 
tary values as well as_ physical 
quantities is usually set up as a 


subsidiary ledger. It is controlled 
by and balanced with appropriate 
controlling accounts in the general 
ledger. 

Three methods of computing unit 
costs are recognized, the choice de- 
pending primarily on the cost ae- 
counting procedure adopted by the 
company and its poliey of pricing 
requisitions for issues of materials 
from stock. <A study reported by 
the National Association of Cost 
Accountants in 1933 indicates that 
the so-called *‘ Average Cost’” plan 
has been most generally adopted, 
followed in order by the ** Oldest 
Lot First’’ and ‘‘Standard Cost.”’ 
The margin of preference between 
the first two is not great, and many 
proponents of average cost admit 
the second plan as an alternative, 
though the reverse of this situation 
is not found. The three plans are 
outlined in a recent report on ‘‘ In- 
ventory Control Methods’’ issued 
by the Polieyholders Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

BASIC FORM 

The basie record of any stores 
ledger consists of a sheet or eard 
assigned to each separate inven- 
tory item, carrying in successive 
columns the information regarding 

1. Orders placed (with Purchase Order 

number, date, and amount ) 
Receipts (with same data as above) 


Balanee on order 


+ lo bo 


Requisitions (with Requisition 1 
Factory Order number, date, and 
amount ) 

5. Issues (with same data as above) 


6. Balance on hand 
The heading contains an identi- 
fication or description of the item, 


its inventory ¢lassification or stores 
account number, size, part number 
in assembly, location (section, rack, 
bin), unit of count or measure- 
ment, and maximum/minimum 
quantities. 

There are many variations of de- 
tail both in the heading and colum- 
nar arrangement. In some organi- 
zations it is customary to earmark 
certain supplies for use on a given 
job. This would appear under en- 
try (4), and it would become desir- 
able to subdivide entry (6) for 
quantities on hand buat covered by 
requisition, and the balance not so 
covered, 

Some companies carry a cumula- 
tive total under each of entries (1) 
(2), (4) and (5), to indieate the 
amount of transactions for the year 
to date as an item of comparison 
with previous years. The argu- 
ment is also advanced in support 
of this system that the use of eumu- 
lative totals minimizes the chance 
of clerieal errors in that computa- 
tions are predominantly a matter of 
addition rather than subtraction. 

It will be noted that no provision 
for pricing has been made in the 
When 


monetary values are to be included 


outline of this basie form. 


in the record, certain modifications 
are necessary, depending on the 
particular policy to be observed. 
AVERAGE COST 

The principle of average costs ‘s 
based on the reasonable assumption 
that all units of a given item in 
stock, being identical or at least 
interchangeable, are of equal value, 
whether for the purpose of comput- 
ing them as assets or for their use- 
ful value as a factor of cost enter- 
ing into the company’s product. 

Consequently a running average 
cost figure is maintained for all 


unapportioned material in_ stoek, 
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DESCRIPTION SIZE STOCK NO. 
; ACCOUNT 
NO (A) 
| LOCATION 
| | MAX........... MIN........... 
| BALANCE BALAN‘ 
i ORDERED RECEIVED ON ISSUED ON 
ORDER HAND i 
’ . 1} ° | } 
; : > > > ‘ % i > — 
4 6 iS ae: ~ S PS as], = 
I Zz " = i = = a & z go |S Og = a hod 
= = & = = & = o e |S Biabr & ae ia 
-i' gis < si 8 < Zz 3| <|/E2\6%| 4 = | 
” ~ = = a = = = | "isda = = | 
™ 3S g = oe = fae = > ey 
a a ? bance "arcs Bini = bid 
} 
" ce: Bate Fete: Sen een 
| 
' 
! | i 
: ain aoa ‘acanied genaes! Semen | 
| 
. | 
TYPICAL STOCK RECORD FORM { 
(A) In the ‘* Average Cost’’ or ‘*‘Standard Cost’’ plan this space would be used to indicate 
; the current unit price as caleulated. 
‘ 
: (B) In the ‘*Oldest Lot First’’ plan, unit price on mate ials issued is generally indicated by , 
i inserting the lot number, referring to data already listed under receipts. | 
b } 
i | } 
e : 
being computed anew with each — current average cost, caleulated as requisitioned but not actual!) 
new purchase. For example, one above whenever a new lot is re- drawn, to which another cost 
; hundred fifty units of an item are ceived. Provision may or may not might apply, should be conside: / 
on hand, purchased at a price of be made for retaining a record of as work in process. iT 
2() ce S ne Nivea ‘oO . a q 2PERCIVA ‘ reaye yoo r : . “4 To 1o- “| 
ent: eat h. Five hundred ad successive averag costs. This fig ACTUAL COST itd 
ditional units are purchased at 22 ure is primarily for current use nn : inane 
on : a are he use of actual cost figure as 
cents. The average cost is caleu- and it is generally found satisfae- : =e Pray 
. : : ; in a sense the most straightfor d 
F lated at 21.54 cents, which now ap- tory to erase or cancel a cost figure . ; 
; e f Mig : method of accounting, thoue > 
i plies to all six hundred units in which has been superseded, show- . poy 
‘i : ; ; may involve e¢arrying § stoc 
; stock. When this supply has been ing only the figure currently in ef- ; ; : : 1 a 
‘ : : : ie aa substantially identical items bf 
i worked down to a balanee of one fect, together with its effective date. nine ; ! 
é 1 t tl lot efi or more different cost figure } 
' 1undred units, another lot of five ‘ <4: ‘ ; se 
; ; 3. An additional column next to pending on the price actually 1 
hundred is brought in at 21 cents. oo ; = : : 
ce : é Issues from Stoek’’ earries an Under such a system, the ca | 
rhe new average cost is arrived at : ‘ . . i 
by tok entry showing the cost figure ap- tion of product costs and Inver 
Vv Taking a, : ; 
plicable at the time to each lot value is generally based on the | 
ae Me aM going into production, this being — Position that the oldest lot in 
Received = 500 @ 21.00 : i . il 
= ne ee eS ne is always applied to the 
Average 600 @ 21.09 the figure used in estimating and aa PI | 
; cost accounting. In the event that sl raga : 
n practice, the entries are made ois : Physically this may not 
= ” ° certain quantities of stock are ear- heh eg aa 
as follows: ey case. For example, it is not | 
ae ' marked by requisition in advance ine 
1. An additional column imme- , ee common practice in storekee} 
i ; ee ee Rae : of actual issue, this figure would <i - | 
diately next to ‘‘ Receipts’ carries | indicate the minimum quant 
-. » ° ° also apply. ° ° , | 
the information regarding actual app". an item like bolts or nuts, a1 
cost per unit of each lot received, 4. To determine current inven- ging the attention of th 
thus serving as an aceurate pur- tory value at any given time, the keeper to the fact that the or 
chase record. balance on hand is multiplied by point has been reached, b) . 
\ 
2. A special space or ‘‘box’’ in average cost as indicated at the gating this quantity in a se 1 


the heading of the form earries the 








head of the sheet. Any supplies 
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is attached. If the stock 
is replenished before this bin or 


sition tag 


package has been broken, it would 
be natural to leave this physical 
quantity undisturbed and it would 
thus be in the nature of a continu- 
ing reserve. For accounting pur- 
poses, however, it would be assumed 
that these particular bolts and nuts 
had been withdrawn and a new 
minimum quantity from the latest 
lot had been put in their place. 

Actual cost per unit is entered 
for each new lot received, as in the 
previous record system. 

In ealeulating production costs, 
the appropriate figure is inserted 
by reference to the earliest lot 
available against the requisition or 
withdrawal. For example, there 
may be on hand a thousand units. 
Two hundred of these are part of 
a lot purchased at 20 cents; subse- 
quently two additional lots of four 
hundred units each have been put 
into stock at a cost of 22 cents and 
21 cents, respectively. Under this 
plan, and assuming no additional 
receipts of this item for the time 
being, requisitions will be priced 
at 20 cents until the inventory 
balance is reduced to 800 units, 
then at 22 cents until the balance 
is further reduced to 400 units, and 
then at 21 cents. 

In determining inventory value 
(or, more properly, inventory in- 
vestment) at any given time it 
would also be assumed that the 
most recent lots are on hand. Thus 
if the balance shows 650 units of 
the item considered in the preced- 
ing paragraph, 400 would be fig- 
ured at 21 cents, 250 at 22 cents. 

Some companies avoid the neces- 
sity of duplicating cost entries 
against receipts and issues, and at 
the same time provide a more 
graphic record of supplies. still 
available, by assigning a lot num- 
ber or letter to each incoming ship- 
ment, and then merely indicate the 
corresponding lot number in a c¢ol- 
umn adjacent to the requisition or 
withdrawal record, and the appro- 
priate cost is readily determined by 
a simple reference to the cost shown 
for that lot under ‘‘ Reeeipts.”’ 


THE 


STANDARD COSTS 


Standard costs depart from the 
historical fact of actual cost or in- 
vestment, on the principle that a 
proper measure of value is the 


going ‘‘outside’’ market or replace- 
ment cost of material, rather than 
whatever the purchasing depart- 
ment happened to pay. This figure 
is independently arrived at by the 
cost accounting division and _ re- 
vised from time to time, and would 
be entered at the head of the record 
in the same manner as the running 
average cost discussed above. Both 
material costs on stock issues and 
inventory values are calculated at 
this figure. Changes in the stand- 
ard unit price are made only on 
instructions from the cost depart- 
ment, at which time journal entries 
are also prepared to adjust inven- 
tory valuations on the general 
books, computed by multiplying the 
number of items in stock (regard- 
less of actual cost) by the differ- 
ence between the old and the new 
standard costs. 

Where the master form of inven- 
tory record is also used as the pur- 
chase record, the actual cost is en- 
tered as above, but for accounting 
purposes this has only a historical 
value. For it will be noted that 
under this plan, unlike the other 
two, monetary values do not bal- 
ance. The advantages gained, or the 
indiseretions perpetrated, by the 
purchasing department are not re- 
flected in the material costs used 
for estimating and pricing pur- 
poses, but go to the profit and loss 
account through the adjustments 
noted above. 

In this connection, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company sur- 
vey points out: 

‘*In order to insure aceuracy in 
inventory valuations under a sys- 
tem of standard costs, it is usually 
necessary to maintain some supple- 
mentary record of variations of ae- 
tual from standard. In one com- 
pany, this takes the form of a sepa- 
rate commodity record maintained 
in the cost accounting department. 
The form used in this instance pro- 
vides space at the top for deserip- 
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tive information relating to the 
commodity and the standard unit 
cost price at various dates. This 
card contains information on. re- 
ceipts only, the following informa- 
tion being entered for each pur- 
chase order: (a) date, (b) unit 
cost, (¢) medium from which en- 
tered, (d) quantity received, (e 
unit variations (standard from ac- 
tual), (f) total variations and (¢ 
balance. In addition, a summary 
sheet is maintained on whieh is ae- 
cumulated the amount of the total 
variations for each accounting peri- 
od as shown on the individual com- 
modity cards, and the net adjust- 
ment to the inventory account is 
either picked up or dropped by 
journal entry, with a counter- 
balancing debit or credit to an in- 
ventory variations account. If the 
standard cost of an _ article is 
changed, this variation aecount 
must also reflect the increase or 
decrease in the value of all articles 
already in stock which will be sub- 
ject to the changed price. At the 
end of the fiscal vear the inventory 
variation account is cleared into 
profit and loss.’’ 


REVIEW OF STOCK 


In conclusion, we quote further 
from the same survey: 

‘*An important feature of many 
inventory control systems is a pro- 
vision for the systematie disposi- 
tion of obsolete and inactive stocks. 
This condition may arise from a 
number of causes, but often results 
from changes in product lines or 
alterations in the material speci- 
fications or the design of products. 

‘*For this purpose, one machin- 
ery manufacturer has developed a 
‘review of stock” form on which 
questionable items are listed at the 
time the physical inventory is 
taken. This form is routed to the 
factory executives who are in the 
best position to pass on the possi- 
bilities of utilizing the materials. 
Under their plan of continuous in- 
ventory verification, whereby the 
quantities of a limited number ot 
parts are checked daily, only a few 
slow moving items are being 


Continued on page 30 
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THAT NEXT WAR! 


How Will lt Affect the American Purchasing Agent? 


W. J. AUBURN, P. A. 
The Gerrard Co., Chicago 


ITLER and the Swastika bristle 
arrogantly against the peace of 
Europe; Franee donates annually 
to the military in Poland, Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and 
the while sending military officers 


Jugo-Slavia, 


to those countries while she dic- 
tates and holds stock in the Skoda 
munitions works in old Bohemia. 
tells the 
world that it is an honor again to 


Schussnigg of Austria 


serve one’s country in uniform; 
Mussolini marshals his legions in a 
warlike demonstration against Eth- 
iopia (whose only offense is a poor 
defense) ; while Japan laughs at 
the British base at Singapore, chills 
Australia and gives the Philippines 
the jitters with her movements 
toward Asian dominance in terri- 
tory and the spread of her world 
in cheap trade. 


What’s it all about?) What does 
it mean to the purchasing agent 
reader? Simply this: 

H. G. 
dicted another war upheaval be- 
fore 1940. Wells 
Krom the 


Wells two years ago pre- 


won't be far 
wrong. state of the 
Kuropean powder magazine a match 
in the guise of an innocent incident 
at some border will blow the peace 
of Europe to the usual smithereens. 
It would be well to sean the Polish 
corridor or the demilitarized Rhine 
territories for a German surge, or 
Ethiopia with an Italian campaign 
fully countenanced by Britain and 
France, whose guarantee of Aus- 
trian freedom to Mussolini for 
Italian safety is so well-known as 
to be a sardonic jest. 

Will America be drawn into the 
chaos? We shrug our shoulders, 
we who fought the last war, and 
hope not. The question is not so 
much whether America enters the 





lists but, more important 

does not where will the A) 

purchasing agent procur 

eigen necessities and raw m: 

ECONOMIC PRESSURE 
Economie security is | 

bow’s end for all nations 
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achieved then it will mean « 
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larity of Hitler and his marching 
and countermarehing Nazis. 

Economie disruptions, no matter 
where they transpire, will affect 
some American industries and cause 
buying from those affected ecoun- 
tries to become precarious or even 
extinet. There will likely be no 
excess of goods for export for they 
will go into the fabrication of war 
materials or will be sold at impos- 
sibly high prices to profiteering 
foreign buyers. There is also the 
chance that the warring nations, 
desperate for supplies, will ofter 
considerably higher prices to neu- 
tral nations, thereby throwing out 
of the running the American firm 
seeking these same goods for peace- 
able production purposes. The pur- 
chasing agent in this case may seek 
other markets, but if other markets 
are non-existent, he must naturally 
seek substitutes. To some extent 
this condition is always happening 
somewhere in a small way, but 
should the Weltpolitik of the globe 
again burst into a 1914-1918 up- 
heaval possibilities for purchase 
will be in the class with the extinct 
dodo. 

There is little doubt, even with 
the pacifist, that at some future 
day Japan, with its many trade 
tentacles, its powerful navy (a rela- 
tive of mine saw the fleet review 
two years ago and marvelled at its 
hugeness and efficiency) will throw 
the silk market into a muddle, dis- 
rupt its own toy, electrie bulb, mat- 
ting, china, rubber and cotton goods 
and novelty business no matter how 
hard it may try to preserve it, and 
thus cause gray hairs to thousands 
of American purchasing agents who 
will be unable to buy those articles 
from Nippon. Domestic markets 
will then come into their own again 
and tripled and quadrupled prices 
for these same items (but of Ameri- 
can manufacture and better qual- 
ity) will exist, causing profits to 
American distributing companies 
to become thin air. Is the purchas- 
‘*fall guy”’ 
‘creature of cireum- 


ing agent to become the 
for this, a ‘ 
stanee,’’ or, can he, with his knowl- 
edge of world markets, accumulate 


THE 


large stocks or change purchasing 
methods to overcome the throes of 
war? 


NECESSARY IMPORTS 

Better fitted than any other 
country insofar as raw materials 
are concerned is the American na- 
tion and for that reason there may 
be those readers who scoff at the 
possibilities predicted in this ar- 
ticle. Surely we possess most of 
the things we need for peacetime 
production (and we are not speci- 
fying any items needed for mili- 
“Why, 


there’s no possible chance’ for 


tary offense or defense). 


America to run low on materials. 
She has raw material in abun- 
danee,’’ your reader will say. ‘*‘We 
have petroleum, ores, fuel, lumber, 
foodstuffs, cotton, finished metals, 
meats and hides for years.”’ 

But America still imports hides, 
coconut oil, spices, drugs in the 
raw state, ivory, manganese and 
other necessary articles for her 
peaceable pursuits, and in time of 
war it would be little different. 
Such purchases would become much 
more difficult, if not actually im- 
possible. If successful in import- 
ing these usual articles, her buyers 
would likely be forced to pay tre- 
mendous prices, not because these 
articles were scarce but because the 
effects of warring purchasers in the 
buying market would force the 
world market price higher and 
higher as they continued to pur- 
chase stocks of these goods. Don’t 
forget that it is necessary to do a 
lot of importing even in this great 
country of ours. Soaps, leathers, 
retail stores, pharmaceuticals, and 
many other fields of trade and man- 
ufacture have their lines augmented 
by importations all the time. 

In some Cases certain raw Ma- 
terials come in their entirety from 
foreign ports; in others, we aug- 


_ment domestic stocks with foreign 


importations. A few of the impor- 
tations which are practically for- 
eign to America, follow: Camphor 
from Korea; pyrites from Cyprus; 
the Dutch East Indies ship ein- 
chona bark, indigo, tea, rubber; 


Greece sends tobacco, emery, mag- 
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nesite; Mozambique, beeswax; Ne 
pal, spices, opium and drugs, gums, 
resins, jute and saltpetre ; Norway, 
fish oils and ores; hides, wax, ivory 
and eivet from Ethiopia; palm 
nuts, copper, copal from the Bel 
gian Congo; quebracho, hides, wool, 
casein, timber and minerals from 
the Argentine; tools, chemicals, 
drugs and toys from Germany; 
clothing and millinery, silk and 
woolen fabries, perfumes and wines 
from France; beaneake, silk, tin, 
tungsten and novelties from China; 
sodium nitrates, iodine and calcium 
borates from Chile; tea, cinnamon, 
plumbago, copra from Ceylon; teak 
timbers from Siam. And_ from 
Soviet Russia the important man- 
ganese ores, fur skins, oil cake, 
seeds, flax and tow; almonds, cork, 
wines, mereury, pepper and esparto 
from Spain; chrome ores, horns 
and asbestos from Rhodesia; while 
graphite, cloves, vanilla and _ raffia 
fibers are shipped from the island 
of Madgasear. 

The list is impressive, yet far 
Think of what 
manufactured goods these items en- 


from complete. 


ter into, and then let your imagina- 
tion dilate upon what would hap- 
pen to American manufacturers if 
even some of these materials were 
inaccessible due to war. 


THE PRICE FACTOR 

It does not matter if we are not 
counted among the warring nations, 
our trade will suffer just the same. 
If the material we need is for fab- 
rication into war munitions and 
those munitions for sale to foreign 
lands, then we can add to our fin- 
ished product the bitterly high 
price paid by the warring nation; 
it will seareely cavil at a few cents 
or dollars more in its desperation 
for the supplies of war. I have in 
mind the ease of Italy during the 
last war, when she made American 
purchases of nitro-glycerine for her 
explosive shells. Each successive 
cargo bought from an American 
firm mounted higher and higher in 
price. The cause was not only the 
shipping risk in the Atlantie Ocean 
where submarines threw shipping 
into fits, but marine insurance rates 
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in the Pacifie where German raiders 
played havoe with Asiatie ships 
bound for our west coast, the ocean 
on which came cargoes of raw copra 
(one of the constituents of the final 
glycerine), Japanese and Chinese 
oils, tung, soya bean and fish oils. 
These risks added costs to imsur- 
ance, made delays, ete. But if these 
necessary materials cannot be found 
within our own borders, what is the 
harassed purchaser to do but to 
take his chances? 

If Europe wars, then the high 
seas will carry their burden otf 
freight cargoes to supply European 
soldiers. Naturally, marine risks 
will do a stratospherian leap and 
prices will rise with the increased 
insurance. Cargoes may be entirely 
lost ; someone will lose and someone 
will suffer; the buyer, of course. 
The delivery time will be increased 
and voyage schedules due to cau- 
tion and fear will not be upheld; 
longer periods of anticipation for 
the purchasing organization will 
have to be made. 

SEEKING SUPPLIES 

Let us review an instance or two 
of what happened to America dur- 
ing the last war. Remember well, 
in what condition our artillery and 
our navy observers were when a 
dearth of field glasses was noted? 
Field glasses were borrowed from 
private owners for use on battle- 
ships and eruisers as well as for 
our balloon corps, our airplane ob- 
servers and seouts, our artillery 
marksmen and spotters. Binoculars 
were practically non-existent and 
prices for the few in stocks were 
outlandish. Germany made the 
only binoeulars worth using and 
since we were at war with her our 
chanees for seeing at some distance 
were extremely slim. 

Certain drugs and medicines, 
dyes, and certain explosives were 
sold in the United States under 
their original patents. Under A. 
Mitchell Palmer, the enemy prop- 
erty eustodian, if I 
rightly, certain of these rights were 


remember 


taken over by American firms and 
the manufacturing rights to these 


Continued on page 29 
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Regardless of changes that 
merely flit across the business 
landscape and of trends that 
prove permanent, the necessity 
of operating most profitably re- 
mains a prime consideration. 
How to dispatch a constantly 
increasing volume of office de- 
tail at a proportionately de- 
creasing cost is a matter always 


worthy of expert attention. 


What about your multiple-copy 
ing situation? Isn't it possible: 
that speed or/and accuracy can 


be improved? 


The forms illustrated abov: 
with individual variations, a¢ 
count for most multiple record 
writing requirements. Fach 
covers a group of typical con 
ditions. Your adoption of on 
or more Bonnar-Vawter forms 
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savings—and better results. 
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NEW AMERICA; THE NEW 
WORLD. 
by The Maemillan Company, New York. 


78 pages. 


By H. G. Wells. Published 


Price $1.00. 








The voice of business must be audible 


and explicit if it hopes to prevail in 


councils for reshaping the social order 


_ select for review this brief 
commentary on national affairs 
by an ‘‘outsider,’’ and particularly 
by this very voluble, journalistic 
commentator on any and all sub- 
jects, is to lay oneself open to the 
criticism of discounting our own 
best political and economic thought, 
closer to the problem and directed 
by specialized technical equipment. 
The choice, however, has _ been 
prompted by another motive alto- 
gether —to stand off, figuratively, 
and get a broader perspective on 
the turmoil of our present situa- 
tion. 

We are quick to characterize any 
estimate on Russia, Germany or 
Italy that emanates from those 
countries as mere propaganda, 
written by persons under the 
fanatie spell of national aspirations 
and the magnetic personalities of a 
trio of powerful leaders. But what 
of our own situation — our strange- 
ly mixed company of elected and 
self-appointed spokesmen? They 
have issued millions of words, and 
millions more have been written 
about them and their ideas, pro and 
con. But how much of this contra- 
dictory mass of opinion is uncol- 
ore by personal bias, admiration, 
or dislike? 

It is not necessary that we ae- 
cept the valuation or the conelu- 
sions of this outside viewpoint. 
But surely we may profit by adding 
this new angle to our own basis of 
opinion. On the whole, the lens is 
a more useful optical discovery 
than the mirror. And considering 


the particular point of view, as we 
must, there is much virtue in a 
trained observer who shares our 
Anglo-Saxon heritage, who can ar- 
ray his impressions against a broad 
background of historical and econ- 
temporary observation, who has 
periodically surveyed the American 
scene with keen interest, and whose 
standing in the realm of thought 
and letters has won a personal en- 
tree to the whole cast of our na- 
tional pageant —the known, the 
unknown, and the variable factors 
in our current problem. 
AMERICA MUST LEAD 

Mr. Wells views our national 
problem primarily as one phase of 
a social and political readjustment 
which the whole world is faeing. 
It is a_ particularly significant 
phase, for of all the nations of the 
world only three have been geo- 
graphically unhemmed to an extent 
that permits the continuation of 
pioneering thought and enterprise 
—Russia looking to the east, Brit- 
ain to her vast colonial empire, and 
America toward the western fron- 
tiers. Of these three, America, the 
youngest, wealthiest, least com- 
pletely developed and least fettered 
by tradition of thought or class 
consciousness, should show the way. 
_ Whatever our way out of this 
turmoil may prove to be, whatever 
form of social and political mech- 
anisms we may devise, whether 
right or wrong, are bound to have 
a profound effect on world policies. 


By sheer force of circumstances, if 


not indeed by natural capacity for 


leadership, we are east in the role 
of guide and example. It is there- 
fore imperative that the course we 
select is sound and well directed, 
or chaos will be deeper than ever, 
not only at home but throughout 
the world. ‘*The only way out, for 
America and for mankind, is up.’’ 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 

As Mr. Wells sees the picture, 
the will of the administration in 
finding that way and translating it 
into terms of living reality, is nee- 
essarily subservient to the will of 
the people. He has a great faith 
and admiration for Mr. Roosevelt, 
a faith that is unshaken by the 
failure of administration policies to 
lead us farther along the road to 
recovery, to date, than has been 
done. It is his contention that un- 
der our scheme of government, con- 
sidering the character of our peo- 
ple, the character of the presiden- 
tial office, and the character of the 
present incumbent, governmental 
leadership is not a matter of origi- 
nating policies; but rather of sub- 
limating and clarifying the advane- 
ing thought of the community. 

That puts the responsibility 
squarely up to all of us. Viewed 
in another light, the executive is to 
be judged upon his choice of ad- 
visers. The ‘* Brain Trust’’ idea ot 
marshalling the intellectual — re- 
sources of the country as an ad 
visory staff does not necessarily 
imply that such a group should 
have a distinctly aeademie com- 
plexion, as the later and less favor- 
able connotation of the term would 
suggest. If such a development did 
ensue, it is unfortunate, but to the 
outside observer it seems to be the 
outcome of a situation in which the 


professors alone among the so-called 
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THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 
‘*hest minds’” were able or willing 
to express their opinions fully and 
frankly, and without the intrusion 
of self interest. The criticism of 
banking and business legislation by 
bankers and business men seems to 
Mr. Wells to have been chiefly non- 
constructive since the older forms 
and organization which they de- 
fended had proved themselves in- 
eapable of coping with the new 
situation. 

Business men who sweated in 
Washington through the summers 
of 1933 and 1934 trying to get a 
code, who burned the midnight oil 
in heated conferences of industrial 
groups and then carried the battle 
through the devious and exhaust- 
ing channels of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration, will bitterly resent 
that imputation. Much advice was 
given — freely and urgently — but 
since it was obviously impossible to 
accept all of these mutually contra- 
dictory proposals, is it not fairer 
to place the onus upon those who 
(or whose representatives) weighed 
the advice and selected that which 
should prevail? 

But more of that anon. Mr. 
Wells does not claim that any 
change is an improvement, however 
insistently he may declaim the need 
for some change. Certainly much 
of the so-called practical advice was 
colored by selfish interest, and some 
parts of it which were enacted in 
the late lamented codes failed ut- 
terly to promote the avowed pur- 
poses of the Act. This much must 
be admitted by any thoughtful ob- 
server, even as it has been admitted 
by violent partisans and champions 
of the Act itself and its administra- 
tion. But there is little to be 
gained at this point by trying to 
fix blame for this or that detail. 
Business has had its day in court 

literally scores and hundreds of 
days—and in the larger sense it 
will have another day in court, 
which is the stirring challenge that 
this book carries to every forward 
thinking American business man. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


The situation at the moment is 
one of suspense, with the adminis- 
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thirty to fifty percent on all your office machine needs. For example, you 


will find listed in our summer catalog, well-known, completely rebuilt, electric 


calculating machines for as low as $52.00; adding machines for as low as 
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tration lending an attentive ear, 
economically and politically, to 
catch and interpret the voice of the 
people. And publie opinion is in 
the making. 

Public opinion, except in crises 
involving varying degrees of revo- 
lution, and at intervals through the 
medium of the ballot, is not very 
vocal. But scores of voices pur- 
porting to be the voice of the peo- 
ple are loudly and persuasively to 
be heard from pulpits and rostrums 
and loud speakers throughout the 
land. And while we may discount 
the actual representative nature of 
such pronouncements, it is fatal to 
overlook the fact that they are 
steadily molding the thought and 
opinion that will finally emerge 
when the people do express them- 
selves. 

And unfortunately, the loudest 
and most persuasive of these are 
what Mr. Wells terms the ‘‘rau- 
cous’’ voices of debtor mentality 
and distributionist economies. They 


are persuasive because they are 


concrete and explicit in their prom- 
ises and their willingness to bend 
the means to the end, particularly 
in contrast to the argumentative 
weakness of those who represent a 
more considered school of thought 
and the generalities advanced on 
their behalf. The ominous part of 
this debate, as Mr. Wells sees it, is 
not in the fantastic proposals of 
extremists and Utopians, but in the 
lack of foreeful rebuttal and par 
ticularly in the lack of explicit 
counter proposals that shall cateh 
the ear and the mind of a_ public 
desperately seanning the horizon 
for something tangible on which to 
fix their course. 

This then is the pattern which 
emerges as the outside viewpoint is 


trained upon our problem—a chal- 


-lenge for the ‘‘superior voices’” of 


practical and farsighted men_ to 
raise in explicit terms a goal that 
will transcend the details of a price 
level or customer classification and 
will enlist a coordinated effort to 


attain a social and economie organ- 
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ization adapted to the condition 
and responsibilities of the world wi 
must live in today. 


ALTERNATIVES 

There is no real fear that shout 
ing will conquer reason, but if rea 
son fails to offer a well-defined ob 
jective to fill the eve and mind ot 
the people and command their et 
fort to concentrate upon some sus 
tained constructive aim, then the 
ereat but formless creative impuls 
of 1933 must necessarily default in 
favor of some of the fantastie but 
definite proposals or degenerat 
into a multiplicity of faetiona 
bickerings. 

Having thus berated the business 
community for lack of a construe 
tive plan, does not the author leave 
himself open to the same criticism | 
Not altogether, for he has pointed 
out some of the conditions and facts 
which we have to face, such as the 
evrowing ratio of idleness which pro 
ductive industry must support, and 
the inequalities of distribution, and 
he has raised our vision above the 
details of individual or group in 
terest to the inescapable problem 
of the whole. Kven in the few 
short weeks that have elapsed sinc 
Mr. Wells viewed the scene and 
analyzed his impressions, we have 
witnessed the breakdown of group 
control and the necessary turn to 
broader legislative proposals — fo! 
relations, 


social security, labor 


banking and financial controls 
Whose voice will prevail in the 
councils — extremist, academician, 
or practical business man? Will 
this effort, like the last, result in 
another long uncertain experimen 
tal period and then be set aside fo! 
a fresh start when time is of thi 
very essence? Or will responsibil 
itv be fairly placed and fairly ac 
cepted? 

That, says Mr. Wells, is squarel, 
up to the practical productive busi 
ness community itself to answer, 
now, if it wishes to have any voie¢ 
in shaping its own destiny. Super 
ficially, the raucous voices can be 
parried or ignored, but the old or 


der is past saving—not beeause it 


was wrong in its day, but beeaus 
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the day has changed. The business 
man who has a workable construe- 
tive plan to offer for readjustment 
has an opportunity, perhaps un- 
equalled in all the history of man- 
kind. But he also has a tremen- 
dous selling job among his asso- 
ciates and out among the hundred 
and twenty millions who go_ to 
make up our national public opin- 
ion. If he doesn’t get busy, he may 
wake up to find that his market has 
been stolen by some shyster or ig- 
norant competitor. And these have 
always been the bane of intelligent 
business. 


* * 


THAT NEXT WAR! 


Continued from page 25 


dyes, drugs and other important 
chemicals captured as spoils of 
war, just as interned ships were 
used for American transport. 
Germany too, made use of Ersatz 
or substitution to the furthest fields 
Aleohol 


was created from potatoes; some of 


man has ever penetrated. 


her explosives contained nitrogen 
extracted from the air. In Teu- 
tonie desperation even food was 
partially a substitution. 

Review of these is made merely 
to remind the purchasing agent the 
straits to which industries were re- 
duced and the straits to which at 
some future day we may follow as 
a last resort. The reasoning may 
be laughed at, but stranger things 
have happened. The United States, 
like other eountries, with its large 
areas and large boundaries, can 
well be vulnerable, all argument to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


A BUYERS' PROBLEM 

In these foregoing instances, the 
chemist, the purchasing agent, and 
the manufacturer as well as the 
government, all joined hands to de- 
Vise fitting substitutions, since pur- 
chases of raw materials had utterly 
failed. 

Will we be forced to do the same 
if our tin supply, our silk supply, 
our burlap and jute, platinum, cof- 
fee, tea, cocoa, rubber, edible oils, 
hides, manganese, shellacs, spices, 
cork, ivory, teak, hardwoods, nickel, 
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rare earths and ores fail? Or in 
the interim will the versatile pur- 
chasing agent dig up other sources 
of supply, catalog and card index 
his purchasing markets, rendering 
them available should we be forced 
into a war or be unable to buy them 
from warring countries? 

This article is not intended as an 
answer to all these puzzling war 
problems; it is rather written to 
call attention to the wide-awake 
purchasing agents’ problems in a 
world suddenly grown smaller and 
closer. Its solution must be the 
P.A’s individual problem, and it is 
a problem that requires serious 
thought. 

In this day, enlightened as the 
newspapers and writers claim the 
world to be, is such a thing pos- 
sible?) The answer, smilingly sar- 
donie, is in the affirmative. Eeo- 
nomie satety is dependent in so 
many nations upon military secur- 
itv, and military security is de- 
upon the insecurity of 
Edu- 
cation informs us that war is fu- 


pendent 
some other nation or nations. 


tile, and we who have been through 
one great war deplore the return 
of gas, shellshock, mutilation, and 
death in its thousands of horrific 
forms, but nevertheless war will 
come and preparation for it must 
be considered. To spend our ¢ivi- 
lian lives preparing for the con- 
fusion stirred up by some ambitious 
dictator on the other side of the 
world seems the most futile of aims, 
but since the world is small, so 
dependent is one nation upon an- 
other, that whatever affects one will 
affect another, and even though it 
may not mean human death in the 
majority of cases it means the eco- 
nomie death of businesses and _ per- 
haps of a neutral nation. The war 
will be a fight to keep economically 
alive, and some one or perhaps half 
a dozen nations will have to suffer 
defeat and loss of lands and mar- 
kets, raw materials and the conse- 
quent trade for years to come. 
Perhaps that wise old statesman 
had purchasing agents, too, in mind 
when he said, ‘‘In time of peace, 
prepare for war.’’ 
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THE LOGICAL PAPER 


FOR € Copies 
Office Records 
Factory Forms 
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Gives satisfaction 
and reduces expense 
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MADE IN 


Smooth and Cockle 
Finish 
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PRICES AND 
STOCK RECORDS 


Continued from page 22 


checked at any one time. This has 
the advantage of minimizing the 
demand on the time of the factory 
management on any one day. 
‘“The ‘review of stock’ record 
shows all essential information re- 
garding the status of questionable 
materials, including part number, 


FOUNDRIES ! 
STEEL MILLS ! 


THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER - 


quantity on hand, the elapsed time 
since the last issue, valuation at 
various intervals, disposition ree- 
ommended, models in which the 
part has been used, and remarks. 
In some instances, the plant engi- 


neers may find that the part 
adaptable to other models, or 


sight alteration may permit further 


utilization. 


veal that the article is applicable 
to other lines of industry, in which 
case it may have an outside market. 


STEEL PICKLING PLANTS ! 











EASILY HANDLED! EASILY LAID! 
DOUBLE THE LIFE! 





CUT YOUR 
LINING COSTS 


with 


BUCKEYE SILICA 
FIRESTONE LININGS 


@ SAWED SMOOTH in rectangu- 
lar slabs; arch stones and wedge 
shaped blocks. 


@ SPLIT ROCK LININGS (not sawed) 


in rectangular pieces for resurfac- 
ing, patching or lining. 


REFRACTORY AND 
ALLIED PRODUCTS 


@ Split rock Linings for cupolas, 
converters, car ladles, etc. 

@ Sawed 2 sides slabs 

®@ Sawed 4 sides cupola blocks 

@ Sawed 6 sides soaking pit blocks 

®@ Slag hole blocks 

® Acid tank linings 

@ Air furnace bottom sand 

®@ Drop forge furnace bottoms 

@ Silica flour 

@ Abrasive sand and grits 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 15 


IS 


Investigation may re- 





“he CLEVELAND QUARRIES Go. 





BUILDERS EXCHANGE BLDG. ° 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


-July 193 


If no use ean be made of the ma 
terial, it is cleared from the stock 
room and sold as serap. 

‘*This systematie review of stock 
has been found valuable as a means 
of maintaining clean inventories, 
increasing turnover and minimizing 
the investment in stores.’’ 


* * 


CO-ORDINATED 
TRANSPORTATION 


Continued from page 14 


riers must be found and applied 
without fear or favor to all ear- 
riers serving the public. We must 
regulate transportation and not the 
several kinds of transportation ear- 
riers in different ways, or not at all. 
Fifth, the state and federal regu- 
latory policies must be correlated 
so as to avoid duplications or omis- 
sions in regulatory jurisdiction. 
Sixth, sound and fair means of 
assessing and collecting taxes from 
the various transportation carriers 
must be devised and put into effect. 


* * 
HANDLING MATERIALS 


Continued from page 9 


the work rather than carrying the 
work to the tools. For instance a 
drill is permanently mounted on a 
skid platform, and when it is de- 
sired to do some drilling on a bulky 
part the drill is moved by means of 
a lift truck to the job, power being 
supplied by a flexible cord for the 
individually driven drill. In a New 
England coal yard, bagged coal is 
placed on platform skids as it is 
put in the bags, and is taken to the 
delivery trucks by a lift truck over 
a prepared conerete path; in some 
offices stacks of files and even safes 
are moved in this way. 

Stackers are also used for a great 
variety of purposes. An example 
of this is the placing of heavy dies 
on a punch press. A large stacker 
handles rolls of newsprint effective- 
ly by taking both the roll of paper 
and the hand truck on which it is 
brought to the stacker. When the 
roll has been raised to the proper 
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height it is simply tipped off the 
hand truck. 
are used to elevate a camera for the 
pictures high 


In other cases stackers 
taking of from a 
point. They are used in bakeries 
to elevate troughs of raised dough 
and dump them into hoppers. They 
are of course used for placing con- 
tainers of various kinds on racks, 
and they play an important part in 
stacking materials of all kinds in 
store rooms where the labor of 
doing it by hand would be very ex- 
pensive, and in many cases dan- 
verous. 

Portable cranes can be used in 
many locations for many purposes. 
American Airways, for example, 
uses them for repair and mainte- 
nance of airplanes. It is an easy 
matter to take down the engines of 
aireratt with the help of such a 
erane and take it to the workbench, 
or place it on a skid platform on 
which it may be transported to the 
shop by a lift truck. In another 
shop the portable crane is used to 
pile radiators which are hardly of 
a type to warrant a stacker but too 
heavy to pile readily by hand, espe- 
cially when the pile gets high. They 
are also used by machine tool 
builders for assembly work where 
the portable feature is of value be- 
cause the crane may be used at sev- 
eral different points and make the 
whole assembling operation flexible 
and convenient. 

Most of these examples have been 
chosen because they are a little out 
of the ordinary and demonstrate 
the versatility of this type of equip- 
ment. The usual, obvious uses need 
hardly be stressed, although they 
are by far the most numerous. 


* * 


ADDRESSES ENGINEERS 
Ly K. LA ROWE, Assistant Pur- 


chasing Agent of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, New York City, an organiza- 
tion which handles more than eight 
million quarts of milk each day, 
spoke at a recent meeting of the 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, New York Section, on 
the purchase of refrigeration. 


A NEW “HANDY” DOLLY 


Sturdy—practical—econom- 
ical — this new dolly is 
built to ‘‘take it’’. 


EQUIPPED | 
Made of AIR DRIED OAK and all joints MORTISED and TENNONED | 
to prevent breakdowns. Equipped with HIGHEST TYPE casters, eithe: | 
stem or swivel plate truck casters, with steel or rubber wheels. 
Standard size 20” x 30’’, but available in any desirable size. Made als 
with steel platform. Write us for additional information on this and 
other trucking equipment, also casters. | 
STEM CASTERS | 
214" Steel Stem Casters........ $2.50 214” Ruberex Stem Casters. . $3.00 | 
Yh 
PLATE CASTERS a 
214” Steel Plate Casters $3.50 214" Ruberex Plate Casters. . $5.00 i 
3” Steel Plate Casters........ 4.00 3° Ruberex Plate Casters... 6. } iy 
. 
Z-K Equipment & Supply Co. 
1227 PROSPECT AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO " 
\ } 
CHANGE OF NAME New York at 4:25 P. M., Was | 
: ; ton, Pittsburgh and Clevela 
HE Harrisburg (Penna.) Pipe 7 hy | 
S Sine Bhamibtece Clemesmeiieds the dinner hour, and Chicago ae 
an Ipe HbenaMnge orporatlo — ‘ i 
ss nenccegsy fe 8:45 P.M, will reach Los Ang: ne 
announces a change In its corporate ; ; oh ba 
—, # ‘ . — and San Francisco at 8:00 A. \ rif 
title, and will henceforth be known | 
eas Steel C with correspondingly early ar | 
as the arrisburg Stee orpora- a ; : | 
; te ovene ; at Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, S | 
tion. The new name is more ap- ‘ vas | 
. ey ; kane and Vancouver. Ther A 
propriately deseriptive of the work ; +e ae 
' thi ms cekal a new breakfast to midnight ser i 
an roducts of this well estab- . . E , 
. ' ea v - . ’ from New York and Cleveland 1 (hay 
ishe Irm, whieh operates 1ts own a ’ ie 
soir ; = : the Pacific Coast, and a midn 
steel plant, rolling mills, forge and ' 
departure from eastern points 
machine shops, controlling every : eens | vi 
- ; ; . arrival in California and the No 
step in the production of alloy re ' 
i : : west 1n time tor afternoon app BB | 
steels in slabs, billets, bars and : 
: ments. 
shapes ; seamless steel cylinders and | 
couplings; pump liners; forgings; ANNIVERSARY ea | 


bull plugs; pipe coils and_ bends. 


NEW AIR SERVICE 


HE new overnight mail-passen- 


ger-express service announced 
by the United Air Lines marks a 
tremendous advance in bringing 
the commercial centers of East and 
West Coasts closer together. Under 


the new schedule, planes leaving 
















































HE Federbush Company, N¢ 
York manufacturer of loos 





binders and catalog covers 

month completed its fifteent 

of steady growth and expans 
The company now occupies | 
complete floors at 91 Seventh Av 
nue—its fourth address due | 
creasing space requirements 


serves a nationwide clientel 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


COIL 
RETAINER 


, 
| 


HIS new style retainer for coiled box-strapping affords a 


No. 75 





convenient adjunet to shipping department equipment, espe- 
cially where space is at a premium. The coil lies horizontally 
on a steel pan, which may be placed under a conveyor or table, 
completely out of the way yet making the strapping immedi- 
ately available where needed. It is fitted with castors, which 


make it easily portable, for use at various stations as required. 


See coupon below 


LUMINOUS 
TUBE 
TRANSFORMER 


No. 76 





HIS newly developed transformer is designed to meet the 
requirements of neon sign installations in two ways. Re- 


movable secondary leads of especially strong, approved high 


THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 
623 E. St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send complete data on the New Products 
listed by number below: 


3 1 bd 1 


voltage cable are so connected to transformer terminals as to 
safely support, without additional bracing, a skeleton type 
sign weighing up to 100 Ibs. The attractive black crackle 
finish housing with brushed aluminum end plates permits its 
installation in windows or other locations without any effort 
at concealment. Made in a full range of sizes, and for chain 


or bracket hanging. 
See coupon below 


» 


BLUE PRINT 
MACHINE 


No. 77 





FLOOR type blueprinter that is said to produce prints 

at a cost of about three cents each, is equipped with a 
novel arrangement of fixing trays and drying boards in the 
base, so that when not in use it occupies a floor space of only 
28x50 inches. This model has a capacity of one 18x24 print 
or several smaller sizes. It can be plugged into any 110 volt 
A.C. or D.C. light socket and requires an exposure of only 11% 


minutes to make a print. 


See coupon below 





y-UNIFORM 
COMPRESSION 


RESULT... 
50% LONGER LIFE 
OF SPIDER 


STRONGER JAW 

















MAXIMUM 
COMPRESSION— 


MINIMUM 
No. 78 COMPRESSION 
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NEW feature in the principle of the transmission of 
torque, through resilient cushioning arms of a spider sub 
Instead of 
using the conventional parallel jaw surfaces where the oute! 


ject to compression, is introduced in this coupling. 


edges of the jaws bear on the cushioning spider, causing pre- 


mature wearing at the ends, the new coupling has convex jaw 
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surfaces that exert a rolling pressure when bearing on the 
spider arms. Utilizing the variation of compressibility with 
the thickness depending upon the resilient cushioning materials 
used, the convex surfaces proportion the spider arms so that 
the compression is substantially uniform, regardless of the ex 
tent to which each portion is compressed; thus each portion of 
the arm bears an equal share of the load. The jaw faces of the 
coupling approach each other with uniform wear over the entire 
surface of the spider arm in such a manner as to render it 
useful as a cushioning agent for the metal jaws until the 
spider is practically worn out. This new construction is said 
to increase the life of the cushioning spider approximately 50% 
without increasing the outside diameter or length of the coup 
ling and also proportionally reduces the frequeney of disturb 
ing the coupling or machine. Other features are: quick and 
easy assembly and installation; sufficient resilience to safeguard 
the connected machines against shocks, overloads and misalign 


ments; low first cost, and quietness of operation. 


See coupon page s2 


PROTECTIVE 
COATING 
FOR SPRAY 
BOOTHS 





No. 79 


ERVICING of spray booths has always been a problem in 
production industries. Such booths are generally coated 
with some form of highly adhesive grease, ete., not easily re 
movable. In a typical case, it required the time of three men 


for a whole day to clean two booths, the booths being cleaned 


PERFECT-FITTING 
PARTS HELP RE- 
DUCE THE COST 


OF ASSEMBLING 
(An example) 


There is also a turning 
iron that is about as diff 
through clean as the 


HIS smooth-looking device is a 
dash-operatéed starter and 


it is also something of a screw 


machine achievement! Among other several turnings of br 
the cutting of which w 

All these parts h 
through so accurate 
burr that they could be 
without fitting mr atte 
of any kind 


parts, it contains an_ electrolytic 
copper contact that had to be 
threaded and milled with extreme 
accuracy and electrolytic copper 


drags exasperat ingly. 


Catalog on request 


PECK SPRINGS 


AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


THE PECK SPRING CO. - DEPT.P - PLAINVILLE, CONN 
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few MARVEL 
High-Speed-Edge 
Hack Saw Blades 

Out-Cut 


All Others 
More 


Patented 
Electric 


Weld Still Cost No 


Genuine 

High Speed The fastest-cutting, longest-lasting edge on an wu 
Steel blade —the accomplishment of the ideal On M 
Cutting Blades only, can Genuine IS, Tungsten High Spee 
Edge serve its full cutting life consistently, box af 


Only in MARVEL High-Speed-Edge can you have tt! 
cutting steel at one and the same time, a safe 
shatter- proof positively unbreakable blade 





ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. ,y,,;,. 
**The Hack Saw People” _ for 
360 N. Francisco Ave., CHICAGO, U.S.A. _©9*#/98 











Chicago @ St.Louis @ St.Paul @ Cleveland @ 








Use warehouse nearest to you for immediate shipment 


Our combined Stock List and REFERENCE BOOK mailed on request 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


“SCULLY SERVICE” 


A Complete Line of Steel Products, Tools, Equipment and Machinery 


Pittsburgh © Newark,N. J. @ Baltimore a Boston 


VTA Mites - VA 8 Ly) /, CYT - VASE “Uf 
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a 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Charts — Maps — Graph 
Paper and Map Marking 
Devices. 

Send for New Color Sheet. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. tsseuc's 





WANTED A HARD JOB! 


CHICAGO CONCRETE 
BREAKING COMPANY 


EDW. GRAY, President e 





Phone Noimal 0900 


Machinery Foundations Removed 


with Compressed Air or Dynamite 


6247 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 








Our monthly 


“GOOD BUYS” 


show Values. Why not get 
acquainted. 


» 
MAY & MALONE, Inc. 


Importers & Wholesalers 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sporting Goods 
Temple Bar Building - - Cincinnati, Ohio 


Always use the “RED BOOK’’ 











Mr. Purchasing Agent 


Do you know that 


MENDES 


for Quality 
WHEEL DRESSING DIAMONDS 
always remain sharp and 
REDUCE Grinding COSTS 


Write us for Folder E 


Mendes Cutting Factories, Inc. 
505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


“Diamonp Pomrt 
ANGLE TOOL 






Baltimore 








Rep: Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
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onee every four weeks. A new method, resulting in import: 


= 


time and cost savings in maintenance, makes use of a liquid 


rubber compound which can be handled like paint, that 


ZL 


quick drying and curing properties, and is readily removal 


when desired. In applying this treatment, simple spray equi 


ment is used. The booth is ready for use within a few minutes, 
When the booth is to be cleaned, the coating can be removed 
either by stripping it off as shown, by hand, or by loosening 
the edges and inserting an air hose under the coating. With 
the latter method, the coating, while quite adhesive to the sur 
face, can be blown off the spray booth walls, ete., in the sami 


manner that a balloon is inflated. 


See coupon page 352 


HAND 
GRINDER 


-. ta om! 
_ a 


No. 890 





HIS 6-ineh, 15-ounce grinder has a speed of 25,000 r.p.m. 

and ample power to drive a variety of different accessories. 
Light enough to be handled like a pencil, it has achieved un 
usual rapidity in cleaning molds, reaching inaccessible places 
in eastings, polishing and marking metals, and sanding pat 
terns and wood parts. Heat is eliminated by means of a new 
type fan mounting. Rugged strength is obtained by the use 
of aluminated duraluminum, with molded bakelite end caps 


and bearing retainers. 


Nee coupon page 82 


TOR 


No. 81 





WELDING manipulator, which permits positioning ll 
work to be welded so that fillet welds of correct radius 
ean be made without waste of electrode metal, and which per- 
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mits savings of 25 to 40 cents in welding time alone, has re 
cently been developed. This manipulator also frees the ove: 
head erane for other duties and eliminates the riggers which 
are necessary for crane handling. The device is portable and 
in general consists of a face plate operated by power supplied 
by an electric motor and controlled by push buttons mounted 
on an extension cord. By pressure of the proper control but 
ton, the face plate can be tilted or rotated to any desired po 
sition, the operator riding with the work. Only two handling 
operations are necessary when using the welding manipulator. 
These consist merely of placing the work on the face plate for 
welding and then removing it after welding is completed. 
Ample provisions for mounting the work are readily available 
in the face plate. The model shown can handle work weighing 
5 to 7 tons, depending on the center of gravity. 


Nee coupon page d2 











“NEW FLAT FACE 
“FRONT HANDLE” 


“THE NEW BLUE FINISHED 
HARD MAPLE WOOD MOUNT’’ 


3 TIMES MORE 
CUSHION THAN 


THE NEW RED RUBBER DIE. 
LONGEST LASTING AND 
CLEAREST CUT 


INTO THE GROOVED 
WOOD BASE 


No. 82 


IMPROVED RUBBER STAMP 


b ig unique feature of this new rubber stamp is the process 

by which the extra-high sponge cushion is vuleanized and 
securely locked into a series of grooves in the wood base. Ad 
ditional features are celluloid-protected label index set into 
the mount, flat-faced handle to indicate front of stamp, and 
exceptionally deep cut rubber die, insuring clearness of in 


pressions and long stamp life. 


Nee coupon pade 


NON -RUBBER 
HEADBAND 


No. 83 





NEW headband for goggle users that is comfortable an 

adjustable without the use of rubber elastic makes use of 
a section of non-corrosive bead chain over which is placed a 
section of spring. This provides the necessary tension, which 
may be quickly adjusted to any head size. Tt will maintain the 
desired tension indefinitely and require no further attention. 
As the spring is attached to the chain, it cannot be stretched 
beyond a reasonable amount and can never be injured by ove 
extension. Both chain and spring are covered with a cloth 


sleeve, and are not affected by moisture, perspiration, oil or 


M 


QUALITY INCANDESCENT LAMPS: foc more b 


i221 casTiNGS mm 

















We solicit your inquiries for gray 
iron production castings, semi- 
steel castings and alloy castings. 


JheFOREST CITY FOUNDRIES Go. 





“SINCE 1884" CLEVELAND. OHIO 











YOUR SALES MESSAGE IN 


THIS SPACE 


will reach 8697 purchasing agents (C.C.A. audited 


in the upper brackets of large scale 


industry at a cost of less 





than \c per call. 
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623 E. St. Clair Ave Cleveland, Ohio 
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How Thomas’ Register 
Serves American Industry 


: pen over a quarter of a century purchasing 
agents of every industry in the United States 
have used Thomas’ Register as a guide to sources 
for supplies and materials. The completeness and 
accuracy of the classifications have enabled them to 
receive information on all products which they use, 
and have made possible considerable savings for 
them on their purchases. The geographical arrange- 
ment of all lists, and the capital ratings for each 
company, (both exclusive Thomas’ Register fea- 
tures), make Thomas’ Register the most complete 
Directory ofAmerican Manufacturersever published. 


ls Your Company Using 
Thomas’ Register? 


F your company is not receiving the benefits of Thomas’ 

Register service, we will be glad to place a copy at your 
disposal for thirty days free trial, without obligation of 
course. Send today for details of our free trial offer. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


469 Eighth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 











grease. The headband can be sterilized without taking it off 


the goggle frame. 


Nee coupon page 32 





No. 84 


tj - — - _ — 


SORTING CABINET 


FLEXIBLE unit system for the assembly of sorting boxes 

to meet any requirement, for mail, sales slips and other 
inter-office papers, checks and vouchers, distributing and transit 
departments, stock and supply bins. The-units are of standard 
cheek size, 34%, x 4%4 x 814, and ean be interlocked either 
vertically or laterally to any desired arrangement, by the simple 
use of steel rods without bolts, screws or washers. This per- 
mits the system to be adapted to any desk, counter or wall 
space, or in semicircular arrangement. Unit boxes may be 
added to or removed from the assembly at any time. Sub- 
stantial sheet steel construction, free from rough edges and 


easy to clean. See coupon page 32 
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ADVERTISING 
IN THIS ISSUE OF 


THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


Chieago, Ill. 


BONNAR-VAWTER FAN FORM CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICAGO CONCRETE BREAKING CO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


CLEVELAND QUARRIES CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 


Providenee, R. I. 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 
Turners Falls, Mass. 

FOREST CITY FOUNDRIES CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE D. HALL, INC. 
Boston, Mass. 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORP. 


Salem, Mass. 


KEE LOX MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MAY & MALONE, INC. 


Cineinnati, Ohio 


MENDES CUTTING FACTORIES, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 

PECK SPRING CO. 
Plainville, Conn. 

RELIABLE TYPEWRITER & ADDING 

MACHINE CORP. 

Chicago, Ill. 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS CoO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 


Seymour, Conn. 


STERLING GRINDING WHEEL CO. 
Tiffin, Ohio 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
Z-K EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE MARKET 


FOR INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 


se HE outlay for materials is the 


largest single item of cost for 
the average manufacturer. . . . For 
manufacturing industries, the com- 
bined cost of materials, fuel, etc., was 
54.7 per cent of the value of output 
in 1929. . . Because of the relative 
importance of materials cost and the 
demand for high-speed production, 
any prolonged industrial advance 
would be likely to bring about marked 
improvement in the selection, care, 
and use of materials. . . The materials 
organizations in industrial establish- 
ments, as a matter of fact, underwent 
a mild revolution in recent years, as 
attested by the increased number of 
concerns in which were to be found 

. specialized purchasing officials.” 


—U. S$. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


" M S a matter of business practice, 
it is hardly sufficient simply 


to make a market analysis of the 
channels of distribution. Sales cannot 
be made until the vendor has deter- 
mined who the individuals are that 
control purchasing in the customer 
firm. . . Whereas it is true that the 
purchasing officer plays a more impor- 
tant part with some types of industrial 
goods than with others, it is also true 
that this individual plays an increas: 
ingly significant part in all purchases 
in progressive firms and is not infre- 
quently equal, both in rank and au- 


thority, to other major executives.” 


—HOWARD THOMPSON LEWIS 
Professor of Marketing, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 


Harvard University 
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Due to the ever increasing demand for 
STERLING internal grinding wheels, we have 
found it necessary to increase our facilities 
in this department. 

This surely is proof that STERLING internal 
wheels are very much in demand for their 
cutting, grinding and polishing qualities. You 


will be pleased with their action and long life. 




















